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VACATION OPPORTUNITIES. 


The summer vacation presents the teacher his 
most serious problems. Shall it be spent in earn- 
ing money, in idle rest, in miscellaneous reading 
and travel, or shall it be improved as an opportun- 
ity for scholastic and profess sional growth? 

These questions will get into the open at no dis- 
tant day, and when they do, there is no doubt of 
the public judgment as to the general principles 
that should guide a teacher in vacation. 

Without considering the several questions, it 
may be said that the ideal use of the vacation by a 
teacher is a combination of scholarship, profession- 
alism, noble and agreeable comradeship, and 
recreation. 

The university summer school offers every 
phase of interest that a teacher needs in the vaca- 
tion. It provides recreation and rest through 
change, affords beautiful surroundings, offers com- 
fortable, inexpensive rooms. The influence lasts 
the year through, benefiting the teacher physically 
and intellectally for many months. 


1 


One does not need to be a disciple of any cult 
to acknowledge that in case of the university sum- 
mer school vigor, poise, and alertness of mind tend 
to health. . 

Such comradeship as is there is of the utmost im- 
portance to the teacher. The attitude of the in- 
structors is entirely different from that toward col- 
lege students in the college year. The teachers 
are more mature students, have a keener appetite 
for knowledge, and the professors are more at leis- 
ure in their work. The other teacher students are 
also an inspiration such as counts in invigorating 
thought and life. 

Above all it pays, and the teacher knows that it 
pays. At a university summer school the money 
paid out is an investment. It puts a teacher in a 
different class than that in which she would be 
without it. In progressive cities nearly all promo- 
tions come to teachers who have the habit of mak- 
ing the best use of their vacations. Other things 
being equal it adds twenty per cent. to the availa- 
bility of a candidate for any position to have spent 
a few summers in university study. 

A normal school whose faculty has very gener- 
ally done university summer school work takes a 
distinctly higher rank than it would without such 
distinction. 

Whoever helps to promote a more widespread 
attendance upon these highly scholarly vacation 
schools renders the cause of education good ser- 
vice. 

The only real op position comes from those who 
think the entire summer is needed for rest. From 
somewhat extended observation I am certain that 
nervous prostration and premature age do not 
come to those who attend summer schools. There 
is the best of rest in diversion of thought; there 


is no rest if one is haunted with uncomfortable 
thoughts. A vacation in the woods or by the sea 
worrying over school work will bring on nervous 
prostration and premature age faster than any- 
thing else. The best thing about scholarly sum- 
mer school work is the hope that it inspires 
through one’s growth, development, and progress. 


————— 
J. L. Love, 
Harvard Summer School 

Nearly forty years ago, in 1868, one or two off- 
cers of Harvard University began the experiment 
of using a part of the summer vacation for pro- 
viding opportunities for teachers to profit by some 
of the resources of this university. The libraries, 
laboratories, museums, and other facilities of the 
university offered a unique chance to give to the 
teacher who is busy in term time opportunity for 
self-improvement. 

The experiment was long in proving a success. 
The courses were conducted privately for six 
years, and included only a few scientific subjects. 

In 1874, for the first time, the summer school 
courses were mentioned in the University Cata- 
log, and at this time only thirty-six students were 
registered in courses in chemistry and botany. 
These two subjects, with geology, were the only 
ones offered until 1887. The attendance from 
1874 to 1886 fluctuated, the largest registration at 
any time being ninety-eight, and the lowest twenty- 
five. 

In 1887 courses in physical education were be- 
gun; and in the following year courses in German, 
French, and surveying were added, and the at 
tendance increased to 188. 


at 


The next notable increase in the offering of the 
university was in 1892, when courses in history, 
horticulture, physiology, public speaking and 
reading, mathematics, and education were intro- 
duced. The attendance for this year was 435. 
Again an increase was made in 1895, when the 
subjects, common law, methods of teaching, ge- 
ometry, free-hand drawing, meteorology, miner- 
alogy, and physical geography were offered. The 
attendance in this year was 478 

Since 1895 one or two subjects have been added 
each year. Not all the subjects introduced have 
maintained themselves. The rao school, 
being wholly without endowment, has been forced 
from the beginning to pay its expenses from the 
tuition fees. This it has, on the whole, succeeded 
in doing. 

Since 1900 about seventy courses have been 
offered each year, and the average attendance 
has been 850. 


The method of the school has been to 


the student’s attention for six weeks to 


secure 
a single 
subject of study,—generally to a single course 
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that subject. The officers of the university are 
convinced that this is far the most satisfactory 
and effective way to spend the six weeks. 

The school has carefully avoided offering “at- 
tractions” to persuade teachers to come to Cam- 
bridge. The aim has been always to maintain a 
spirit of serious work, and the teachers have re- 
sponded nobly to this ideal. The members of the 
university teaching staff have found their summer 
classes most responsive and inspiring. 

All of the educational resources of the univer- 
sity, such as libraries, museums, laboratories, gar- 
dens, etc., that can be used, are freely open to 
members of the summer school. 

The membership of the school has always been 
composed, largely, of teachers arid persons. pre- 
paring for teaching; and it is hoped that this type 
of student will always predominate and control 
the spirit of the school. 

The advantages of summer study for a live 
teacher, whose health permits six weeks of work, 
are too obvious to be mentioned. It is difficult 
to see how the teacher’s effectiveness, promotion, 
and increase of salary can be helped in any better 
way than by six weeks of concentrated study in 
the field most serviceable for that teacher. 

Opportunities for wholesome recreation are 
abundant—on the tennis courts and playgrounds 
of the university, on the river, by the seaside, and 
in excursions to the country and along the coast 
by trolley and by boat. Excursions are officially 
conducted to some of the many interesting histori- 
cal places in the vicinity. 

An attractive series of evening readings from 
English literature is provided, and other lectures 
by members of the teaching staff, on subjects 
which will be of value to the teachers, are given. 

Opportunities for extending acquaintance, mak- 
ing friends, etc., are provided in a series of weekly 
social gatherings in the Hemenway gymnasium. 

The great Memorial dining hall is open for the 
accommodation of members of the summer 
school. Hundreds of furnished rooms in private 
families near the college buildings may be hired 
at very moderate prices. The university keeps 
the expense of living and of tuition as low as pos- 
sible. 

The list of courses offered in 1907 includes 
courses in the following subjects:— 


Anatomy, Physiology Government 


and Hygiene Greek 
Anthropology History 
Architecture Latin 
Astronomy Mathematics 
Botany Music 
Chemistry Nature Study 
Education Philosophy 
English Physical Education 
Ethics for Teachers Physics 
Fine Arts Psychology 
French Publie Speaking 
Geography Shopwork 
Geology Spanish 
German Surveying 


wiletinoue 
James S. STEVENS, 
University of Maine. 
One of the prominent characteristics of the de- 
velopment of modern American education has 
been the growth of the summer school idea. 
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These schools originated as Institutes of Instruc- 
tion, which were rather popular in their nature 
and attracted many hundreds of students who 
wished to combine a pleasant outing with a cer- 
tain amount of educational instruction. The 
Chautauqua Assembly is a type of this kind of an 
institution. The work which these accomplished 
was a valuable addition to the educational sys- 
tem of America. More recently, however, the 
summer term idea has developed into a_ school 
which is very intimately connected with the work 
of the rest of the year. The University of Chicago 
was the first institution of prominence to estab- 
lish a regular summer term co-ordinate in every 
way with the work of the three other quarters. 
It was at first objected that the spending of a 
summer vacation in study was too strenuous to re- 
sult in the greatest good for those who had 
passed the remainder of the year in similar work. 
Most of our summer terms as they are at present 
conducted are exceedingly elastic, so that one is 
at liberty to spend as much or as little time in 
study as he chooses. For those who are over- 
fatigued from the work of the school year proper 
a summer term means a pleasant recreation with 
an opportunity to attend lectures and do classroom 
work in connection with an unlimited opportunity 
for healthful exercise. 

The summer term thus appeals to various 
classes of people. In the first place there are 
many college students who, on account of sickness, 
or indisposition, or for some other reason, have 
failed to complete certain of their college courses ; 
these may be wholly or partially made up in the 
summer session. Again in some schools oppor- 
tunities are afforded for students from prepara- 
tory schools who are deficient a certain amount 
in their college preparation to make up this defi- 
ciency. 

But the primary object of most of the summer 
schools is to give an opportunity for teachers to 
keep in touch with the educational work of col- 
leges and universities and thus keep themselves 
better informed along the lines of work which 
they are teaching. Many of these teachers have 
never had the opporturity to prepare themselves 
for their work as they would like, and many of 
these are availing themselves for the summer 
terms to work towards a college degree. This, of 
course, involves a long period and a year or two 
actually spent in residence later on; but it is well 
worth the while, and failure to obtain the coveted 
degree does not diminish the value of the train- 
ing obtained. It is a source of great inspiration 
to see these teachers at work in the summer ses- 
sion. Usually they are people of more maturity 
than the average student, they know just what they 
want, and they are willing to work for it. 

A study of the catalogs of the various American 
universities and colleges will convince one that 
the summer term idea has come to stay in the 
American system of education 

eimai 
PROFESSOR R. C. Forp, 
Michigan State Normal (vllege, Ypsilanti. 

School teaching is hard work, and the drain 
upon physical and mental strength is greater than 


————E 
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the layman appreciates. To paraphrase Kipling 
humorously, 

The superintendent smiles, 

And the small boy riles, 

And it weareth the teacher down. 


The result is that when the end of the school year 
comes it is frequently an ailing, unstrung, and 
discouraged mortal who leaves the classroom to 
enter upon the respite of vacation. 

The teacher’s success rests largely upon the way 
he maintains a personal and human contact with 
the world; he must keep in touch with people 
and things, remain young in spirit and enthusiam, 
and be always adding to his stock of knowledge 
and experience. The teacher, therefore, must work 
more than nine or ten months of the contract 
year,—he must draw upon the vacation months 
largely, not only for his rejuvenation, but also for 
his additional preparation and professional train- 
ing. Here is the raison d’etre for summer 
schools. 

Nothing widens the horizon of a person like 
getting away from home now and then, whether 
for business, or travel, or study. The teacher who 
drops the work of the year and betakes himself 
for a few weeks to new surroundings for his 
friendships, books, and study, is sure to be greatly 
stimulated and freshened up by so doing. This 
is why summer schools are such popular resorts 
for school people. . 

Again, no places in the land are more demo- 
cratic than our summer schools. Caste distinc- 
tions do not count here; money does not weigh 
up against the attractions of knowledge; young 
men and women from all sections of the 
country meet on a common plane of earnest en- 
deavor, and provincialism and local prejudice 
are rubbed out in the attrition of the mass; learner 
and teacher are in close sympathy; life is plain and 
unconventional, and the thinking high. 

It may seem strange, but it is not,—tired teach- 
ers lose their physical weariness and their mind- 
fag in such exhilarating surroundings. The 
weeks slip quickly by and leave behind a new 
capital of zest and stamina for better work. With 
teachers, as with other professional people, care- 
ful attention to fitness is the price of power. 

sr 
G. C. SELLERY, 
Director Summer Session, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

The feature of summer school work which has 
impressed me most at Wisconsin is not the stim- 
ulus to broader and more enthusiastic teaching 
which results from it—this is so well recognized 
that it needs no comment—but the opportunity 
it gives to ambitious and capable teachers to “try 
themselves out” for more advanced teaching. 
School teachers have in general little idea of the 
great need the universities feel for good recruits 
for college work. University professors are con- 
tinually forced to reply to requests from other in- 
stitutions that they have no one to recommend 
for the vacancy. Not a few of the best professors 
in our leading universities and colleges have come 
from the rank of high school instructors, and 
their teaching experience has been one of their 
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most precious assets. My advice to the compe- 
tent school teacher, who feels power within, is: 
Go to a good summer school and take graduate 
work. If you have the material in you, you will 
get recognition and encouragement to continue, 
and as surely as the sun shines you will ultimately 
find a place in university or college work. The 
peculiar advantage of the summer session over the 
regular session is that it gives an opportunity to 
the promising teacher to test his qualifications for 
graduate work before “burning his bridges.” 


—o-— 
James C. EcBErRT, 
Director Summer Session, Columbia University. 

It is‘simply another evidence of the prevailing 
sentiment as to the necessity of economizing time 
that what may be termed the summer school 
movement has spread so widely throughout the 
country. Two or three months in idleness have 
now become almost impossible as a vacation for 
those who teach during the remainder of the year. 
There is good reason for this, for much can be 
done in this harvest season. The demand which 
has been felt is now met by hundreds of institu- 
tions, and even our great and staid universities 
have opened their doors to those who must teach 
in the winter and who feel the need of mental 
recreation during the summer. 

Chicago University conducts its exercises dur- 
ing the summer with just as much vigor as at any 
other time of the year, At Columbia University 
there has been established a most elaborate sum- 
mer session of six weeks. Over one hundred and 
fifty courses of great attractiveness are offered, 
and prominent educators who no longer find it es- 
sential to abandon their classrooms for three 
months have been engaged to give instruction to 
the students, who number now over a thousand. 

The splendidly equipped universities in New 
York, Cambridge, New Haven, Ann Arbor, and 
elsewhere have been placed at the disposal of the 
student, who is ready and eager for educational 
advantages which he has hitherto been denied. 
Many who have dreamt of becoming members of 
these noble universities of our country find that 
their drearms may now be realized, and. the return 
home is not attended with weariness, -but with new 
inspiration for the work of the coming year. 
Many are the attractions, such 4s concerts, lec- 
tures, excursions, and social gatherings, which 
make the intervals that are free from study most 
helpful and inspiring. What a mistake it has been 
to keep the doors of our universities and colleges 
closed in this most delightful time of the year, 
when nature herself is able to provide the relief to 
those who have grown weary by reason of study, 
and for whom it is not necessary or helpful to 
abandon all mental exercise! 


SS 
Cuarces H. Jupp, 
Director of Summer School, Yale University 

One of the striking deficiencies in our Ameri- 
can school system is the absence of any provision 
for regular training of teachers after they have 
been admitted to the profession. The cormmun- 
nity recognizes the necessity of providing normal 
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courses for persons who are preparing to enter the 
schools as teachers, but there is very little provi- 
sion for continued study later. The university 
summer school offers a method of remedying this 
defect in our educational organization. It fur- 
nishes, furthermore, the best possible opportunity 
for intercourse between different grades of schools. 
In many of the states there is no organic relaticn 
between the higher institutions of learning and 
the elementary schools. The lack of co-ordination 
in American education, which results from the 
modes of organization which have grown up in an 
irregular way, leads to waste and antagonism, which 
must be overcome. Many students who have 
never been connected in any other way with uni- 
versities come into contact with these institutions 
during the summer. They not only carry away 


. the benefits of instruction, but they leave behind a 


very clear impression upon the teachers in the 
universities of the needs of elementary schools. 
The objections which teachers raise when atten- 
dance on a summer school is recommended are 
usually of the following types: Either they say 
they cannot afford to go because of the expense, 
or they state that they must have complete rest 
during the summer. The financial difficulty 
ought to be met if necessary by the community. 
It should be tmade so obvious to the school au- 
thorities that a teacher’s value depends upon his 
or her continued study that regular provision will 
be made for such study either in larger salaries 
for those who undertake it, or in direct subsidy of 
selected teachers who shall be given at regular 
intervals opportunities for such work. The de- 
mand for an uninterrupted vacation is doubtless 
valid in the case of certain individual teachers. 
The great majority of teachers will find that they 
can secure enough rest at the same time that they 
are at work in summer schools. The chief warn- 
ing which experience would lead me to give is that 
teachers do not attempt in a given summer to take 
too many courses. The regular habit of contin- 
ued study should be cultivated, not the sporadic 
attendance upon institutions, which usually re- 
sults in an effort to do too large an amount of 
work during the infrequent periods of attendance. 
——— © $-0-@ 0-9-0 — —____-— 


DEFECTS IN THE SCHOOLS AND THE RESPONSI- 
BILITY FOR THEM.—(¥.) 


RY SUPERINTENDENT PAYSON SMITH, 
Auburn, Me. 

Of all the defects in the schools, perhaps none is 
more glaring than its failure to inculcate in children 
the liking and power for work. 

We have so long held before youth the idea 
that the achievement of education means escape 
from toil that now we are even trying to make the 
process itself a laborless one. 

We are constantly trying to devise methods by 
the use of which children shall be merely the pas- 
sive agents, accepting without reciprocity effort 
even what the teacher and the book can get into 
their heads. Where education once meant labor, 
exertion, and self-sacrifice, it now means, often, 
merely getting into a wagon, being comfortably 
tucked in, being hauled to school, being placed 
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terderly in an adjustable seat, being given 
a free text-book, free paper, and a free pencil, and 
being. interested and entertained into knowing 
something through such educational vaudeville as 
the teacher may be able to carry on. 

The process begins in the kindergarten and con- 
tii ues until graduation from the high school, so 
that the modern child counts that day lost which 
sees not some new game, amusement, or device, 
or athletic event, or dance, or fraternity gathering 
to keep alive his interest in his school and his edu- 
cation. 

Do you remember away back in your own schoo! 
days the tough old problem, how you struggled 
with it in school; how you took it home with you 
and sat down after supper to study it; how you 
took it to bed with you and slept over it, and how 
you got and went at it again in the morning— 
and then do you recall the glad flush of happiness 
you had when you gained the victory? And aren't 
you grateful to-day to the teacher who allowed you 
to have the joy of that triumph? 

It appears to me that in the softness of our 
modern pedagogy there is the danger that we shall 
prop and shield and coddle our children until they 
lose the power to go alone. 

The education that is worth while does not imply 


Lid Ly 
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freedom from labor; it means ability and power for 


‘leLor, and a purpose to labor as well; it does not 


mean dependence, it signifies independence and 
ti eglucational process is faulty that does not leave 
the child at each succeeding stage able to work f 


himself, more his own master, more independen 


ce "3 


both of the teacher and of the class. 

For this defect we must all share the responsi- 
bility. Parents cannot bear to see their children 
undergo the same trials and hardships through 
which they themselves passed, they are forgetful 
that through the ordeals of self-sacrifice, effort, and 
overcoming are developed the hardy virtues of the 
race. Teachers, on the other hand, like to have a 
part in the educational process. We do not like to 
efface ourselves. We want to feel that we person- 
ally have something to do about it. 

And so we interfere with our development les- 
scns, with our tricks and devices, and with our ex- 
planations until there is danger that our pupils 
lose the power to initiate, the ability to attack and 
to conquer for themselves the problems and the 
difficulties which they encounter. 

If our schools shall succeed in producing gener- 
atfons of independent, responsible men and women, 
able to think for themselves, act for themselves, 
support themselves, then must we be careful how 
we take from them in youth the influences which 
shall work to these ends. 

ee ee 


EQUAL PAY. 

Veto by Governor Charles E. Hughes of New York State 
When the so-called Davis law was passed 
1899 it was thought important to the educational 
interests of the city that certain minimum salaries 
for teachers should be prescribed, as well as mini- 
mum annual increments, presumably to improve 
the service. In these prescribed minima wide 
differences appear between the amounts payable 
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to men and women. These control the board of 
education only as minimum requirements, but the 
practice has been to pay women less than men, and 
under the by-laws adopted by the board glaring 
inequalities now exist. 

The motive of the present bill is to compel the 
equal pay for men and women holding the same 
positions under any particular schedule of salaries. 
The provisions of the bill relating to classification, 
schedules, and the raising of additional funds by 
taxation turn upon this central requirement and 
are for the purpose of giving effect. And inas- 
much as the question is one of general principle, 
it is claimed that it is a requirement proper to be 
established by the Legislature in laying down the 
rules under which the board of education shall ex- 
ercise its power. 

Now, without taking up the alleged ambiguities 
of the bill, it clearly appears with respect to this 
fundamental matter to be open to serious objec- 
tion. It is proposed by legislative enactment to 
establish the proposition that for the work of a 
given position women shall receive equal pay with 
men. It is for this principle that the supporters 
of the bill contend, and not for mere increased pay. 
The gross inequalities which have been permitted 
by the board of education, and which clearty should 
not be continued, are pointed to for the purpose 
of emphasizing the principle in question. 

The proposition as it is put, ‘““equal pay for equal 
work,” is an attractive one, and set forth on behalf 

f the worthy public servants who are engaged in 
this important calling it has elicited a leading 
measure of support, while at the same time it has 
provoked vigorous opposition from those who be- 
lieve that the desired legislation will be unfortunate 
h 
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for the schools and the women teachers. 
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But it is manifest that the principle is one of gen- 
eral application, and it should not be adopted by 
the state unless the state is prepared to apply it 
generally. The question is necessarily one of state 
policy, and as such it should be presented and de- 
bated before action is taken. 

There is no reason why the principle should be 
applied to teachers in New York and not to those 
in Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, and else- 
where in the state; nor is there any reason why it 
should be limited to school teaching. If sound it 
should be applied to our state hospital service, in 
our charitable and reformatory institutions, and 
generally through the civil service of the state, 

It is indefensible that a principle of grave im- 
portance to the state as a whole should be estab- 
lished in connection with a local measure inviting 
only the consideration which as such it receives. 
The consideration of such a matter should be 
under circumstances directing the attention of 
every member of the legislature to its importance 
with reference to his own constituency, and to the 
state at large, and not upon the assumption that it 
is a question of purely local concern. 

What local authorities or subordinate boards 
may do within the limits of their discretion, while 
locally important, is a very different matter from 
the establishment by legislation of a principle of 
action which has no appropriate local limitation. 

By acting in such matters through local bills the 
state finds itself committed to a course which, as 


state policy, has never received thorough con- 
sideration. 
For this reason I cannot approve this bill. The 


matter should be left to the board of education, to 
be dealt with locally as may seem best, unless the 
legislature is prepared to lay down the general 


principle for the entire state and the entire public 
service. 


WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION. 


ANITA McCORMICK BLAINE. 
BY LUCY POWERS HUFFAKER. 


When Edward F. Dunne, mayor of Chicago, an- 
nounced the seven new members of the school 
board to fill the vacancies made by expired terms, 
there was no appointment which gave more gen- 
eral satisfaction than that of Mrs. Emmons Blaine. 
In a vague way people know that Mrs. Blaine has 
interested herself in education, but the real con- 
tribution she has made to educational methods is 
little understood. For this contribution 
be measured in dollars and cents. 

There is this difference between the giving of 
Mrs. Blaine and of nearly all others: She gives not 
only money, but the influence of her own knowl- 
edge of pedagogy and the force of her 
clusions. She is a_ student herself, 
gives only to such schools as she thinks 
their functions. 


cannot 


own con- 
and she 
serve best 


A friend of Mrs. Blaine’s said in talking of her: 
“A bigger mistake could not be made than pictur- 
ing Mrs. Blaine to be the average woman of wealth 
who cives her money to some pet hobby. No illi- 


terate, ignorant woman, she; but one of the best 
informed women in the country, not only on the 
lines with which most cultured people are in- 
formed, but in the principles of modern psychol- 
ogy, economics, and philosophy. It isn’t only be- 
cause she has money that she has done so much 
for education. The money has made it, possible 
for her to make substantial gifts; but if she were 
a poor woman she would still be a force in the edu- 
cational world.” 


Mrs. Anita McCormick, and 
every advantage which money could buy was hers 
from babyhood. She came of a family famous for 
its fortune and she married into a family famous 
for the lustre shed upon it by one of the greatest 
statesmen of his country. 

It was not until her boy 
Blaine took 
methods. 


Blaine was born 


born that Mrs. 
any special interest in educational 
She has always been devoted to her 
one child, who is quite frail, and she was deter- 


was 


mined that he should have the best training. 
Where could he have it? She began to visit 


schools to find the answer to her question; she be- 
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gan to read books which were being written on 
pedagogical matters. 

At that time the most striking figure in the edu- 
cational circles of Chicago was Colonel Francis 
W..Parker. He was at the head of the Cook 
county normal. Mrs. Blaine became interested in 
him. Day after day she attended his classes and 
observed the work being done. She became con- 
vinced that his principles were right and that he 
should be given greater freedom in working them 
out. And the Chicago Institute was founded 
with Mrs. Blaine as the patron and Colonel Parker 
as the principal. To this school the little boy, to 
whose education so much thought had been de- 
voted, was sent. The institution was situated on 
the South side and it was a long journey from the 
Blaine home on the North side, so, in time, a simi- 
lar, though smaller, school was opened at the 
corner of North Clark street and Webster avenue 
for the accommodation of children who lived too 
far from the institute to benefit by it. This school 
Mrs. Blaine named the Francis Parker school, as 
an honor to the man for whom she entertained so 
high respect. 

The institute was conducted but a short time 
when Colonel Parker died. He had trained teach- 
ers who could have carried on the work, but just 
at that time a new movement for liberal methods 
in elementary schools was undertaken. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, rich in endowment and equip- 
ment, was planning to extend its work. Other uni- 
versities have done that, but the extension has been 
in one way—in the more advanced courses lead- 
ing to rarer and higher degrees. The University 
of Chicago desired to extend its course. The plan 
was to begin with the child just ready for the kin- 
dergarten and carry him through the primary; 
grammar, and high school grades until he was pre- 
pared for entrance to the university proper. The 
laboratory schooi of the University of Chicago had 
been in existence under the direction of the depart- 
ment of pedagogy. The work had been of an ex- 
perimental nature, and while satisfactory, it was 
felt that a time had come for more pretentious ef- 
forts. To that end it was planned to combine with 
the laboratory school three other schools which had 
been working at some distinctive phase of the gen- 
eral problem of improving elementary education. 
These three schools, which were in time incorpo- 
rated with the laboratory school under the name of 
the School of Education of the University of Chi- 
cago, were the South Side Academy, the Chicago 
manual training school, and the Chicago Institute. 

The new school was planned on the broadest 
principles. It needed a beautiful home and an 
adequate equipment. It was Mrs. Blaine who of- 
fered to erect the building for the school. No ar- 
bitrary limit was set on the amount which could be 
expended. 

There is another school which owes a great deal 
to Mrs. Blaine. She has a summer home in the 
Adirondacks, and her association with the fami- 
lies who lived there, during all seasons of the year, 
convinced her that the schools were sadly inade- 
quate. In fact, some children were shut off from 
school altogether. When Mrs. Blaine had satis- 
fied herself of the real need of the community the 
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matter was very simple. She gave the money for the 
founding of a school; teachers were taken from the 
training school in connection with the School of 
Education, and the children of the mountains, who 
had been neglected, had brought to them the new- 
est and most advanced benefits of education. 

It is a big work and a far-reaching one which 
has grown out of the desire of one wise mother to 
give her son the best education which could be pro- 
cured for him. And there has been nothing of 
the selfish in Mrs. Blaine’s work. She has loved 
her son and desired for him the best in everything; 
but she has not confined her interest to the one 
son and excluded all the children who stand in 
even greater need than he of careful training. 

There are many interesting stories told of Mrs. 
Blaine which lie without her sphere of activities 
as a patron of education. She has never been 
bound by the narrow conventions of her class. 
She was the mistress of a magnificent home on 
the North Side. It appeared to her rather foolish 
to maintain such an establishment for herself and 
son after her husband had died and she had given 
up voluntarily the place she held in society. Be- 
cause wealthy women do live in a pretentious style 
was no argument to her that she must. So she 
moved from the mansion into an apartment which 
would require but little of her time in its manage- 
ment and leave her free to devote herself to her 
son, her studies, and her schools. 

Another story will illustrate better than any 
words of any friend the honor and common hon- 
esty of Mrs. Blaine. It has to do with taxes. A 
few years ago when the assessments for taxation 
were made Mrs. Blaine declared that she had not 
been properly 'isted. Many rich men and women 
make such complaint regularly. But Mrs. Blaine 
went on to say that her taxes should have been 
greater, not less, and moreover she insisted on 
paying the rightful, rather than the assessed sum. 

If the men had been startled when Mrs. Blaine, 
by her own straightforwardness, drew a reflected 
attention to the crookedness of others, the women 
were to be equally aroused when Mrs. Blaine was 
quoted as having said that the eight-hour day should 
prevail among all workers—even the workers in a 
home. “It is all very well for her to talk,’’ said 
more than one woman who was forced to use every 
ingenuity to “keep up appearances and make ends 
meet” on an insufficient income. “She has money 
enough to hire a retinue of servants. But I 
haven’t. I can’t. afford more than two girls, and 
if they work only eight hours a day, how can I have 
my work done properly?” 

It is doubtful if Mrs. Blaine, when she made 
the statement, anticipated the storm of protest 
which it aroused, but it is very certain she would 
not have hesitated to make it if she had. There 
is one thing which she feels she cannot afford to 
do, and that is to mistreat, by overwork, underpay, 
or by any other way, any living being. 

The appointment of Mrs. Blaine to the board 
of education is looked upon as a concession to the 
liberal or radical element in education. For all of 
Mrs. Blaine’s efforts have been against the old 
methods of restriction and narrowness, and for the 
newer principles—the “fads” as they have been 
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called. The development of the child, not the 
observance of any routine, is the principle upon 
which she has based her philosophy of education. 
Working in the public schools where there are 
many restrictions, Mrs, Blaine may be forced to 
modify many of her principles to meet conditions. 
But it can be accounted nothing but a fortunate 
thing for the schools of Chicago that she has been 
given an opportunity to serve them.—Adapted 
from National Daily Review. 
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PORTLAND, OREGON. 


BY IDA L, KEMPKE, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





3y the toss of a copper Portland won her name. 
The principle of chance has, however, long since 
been eliminated from the activities of this pros- 
perous and beautiful metropolis of the Pacific 
coast. Few cities west of the Mississippi have 
the power to charm the visitor from the East so 
completely; a feeling of kinship possesses him 
at once. The unwearying energy of the crowded 
streets, the never ending tumult so characteristic 
of all large cities, is a prominent feature here; but 
one is impressed with the orderliness of it all, with 
an element of repose that is not always prevalent 
in a young and growing city. 

Portland is especially fortunate in her location 
at the confluence of the Columbia and the Willa- 
mette rivers. The convergence of the valleys of 
eastern Washington and Oregon at this point 
renders it a natural collecting and distributing 
centre for the vast output of this productive region. 
Ships from all over the world are to be seen in the 
harbor. A failure of the wheat crop here would 
seriously affect the Oriental world, for a large pro- 
portion of the shipment finds its way across the 
Pacific. Now that Portland is becoming the 
granary and food supply station for so large a part 
of the world, it is interesting to look back less 
than a century ago to the time when the first food 
crop was,planted in this region. Twelve pota- 
toes were put into the ground at Astoria which had 
become so shriveled during the long voyage from 
New York around Cape Horn that slight hopes 
were entertained of their containing sufficient life 
to sprout. But success rewarded the labors of 
those sturdy trappers with a yield of one hundred 
nineteen potatoes from that dubious, ~decrepit 
dozen. 

Lumber is another large item of exportation. 
In this Portland easily ranks among the first of 
the cities of the United States, Oregon being 
more heavily timbered than any other state in the 
union. An immense export trade with the Orient 
and other countries has developed and has called 
into existence a demand for manufactured articles 
of a varied nature. Her people have not been slow 
to respond, and the hum of machinery plays an im- 
portant part in the great symphony of toil. 

That Portland is pre-eminently a city of homes 
is everywhere apparent. The adventurous spirit 
of a half century ago was quickly mingled with the 
enterprise and stability of those pioneers who 
brought with them their eastern culture. As a re- 
sult of this fusion, the interests of the home and 
those things which make for permanence in a com- 
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munity have always been paramount. The edu- 
cational opportunities offered to the young are 
numerous and varied. The youth who aspires to 
either a musical or a military career is enabled to 
lay the foundations of the art in his own city. 
The public school system is thoroughly up-to-date, 
while the buildings would put to shame many an 
eastern city. San Francisco’s disaster demon- 
strated not only the generosity of the people of 
Portland, but also the value which they attach to 
education. Soon after the fire the citizens agreed 
to erect a substantial school building in the un- 
fortunate metropolis which is to bear the name 
of the city of the donor. 

The city is well built and appears metropolitan 
in every respect. It contains many handsome 
church edifices, also public and private buildings. 
The absence of sky-scrapers gives a sense of har- 
mony and proportion to the surroundings. How- 
ever accustomed to these colossal structures the 
resident of an up-to-date city may be he cannot 
help but acknowledge that man’s efforts to build 
skyward in the face of the snow-capped peaks of 
the neighborhood would appear but feeble. 

The proximity to the region of glaciers and 
snow-capped mountains insures to the people a 
wonderfully pure supply of water, which, no doubt, 
in a large measure accounts for the city’s phenom- 
enally low death rate, being but 9.5 a thousand. 

The praises that have been sung to the climate 
of the northwest are richly deserved. We reached 
Portland during the middle of July, when the mer- 
cury was scaling the heights. A delightful. breeze 
was perceptible throughout the day, while at night 
the air was deliciously cool. This region is not 
only exempt from the extremes of heat, but of cold 
as well. Jack Frost wields his scepter but a few 
nights and then usually without his coat of ermine. 
Flowers bloom in the gardens throughout the 
year. 

The city parks afford the people many oppor- 
tunities to lift the burdens of life from their 
shoulders and enjoy the delights of nature. Here 
art and nature have co-operated and have brought 
about some of the most charming and picturesque 
effects imaginable. The drive to Council Crest, 
which surmounts the heights, is a favorite one. 
From this place a magnificent view can be ob- 
tained. In the distance five ice-bound mountains 
stand majestic, lifting their glistening crowns to 
the sky. To the north and the south stretches 
the ‘beautiful: Willamette valley. The distant 
clang of the trolley and the blast of the automobile 
horn occasionally arouse the lover of solitude from 
his reveries here. 

Like all coast cities, Portland includes a large 
proportion of Chinese and Japanese among her 
inhabitants. One of the most curious features 
associated with the Chinese is the cemetery. 
The unhallowed foot of the American is forbidden 
to tread within the sacred enclosure where the 
almond-eyed departed are laid to rest. <A rather 
low fence prevents the embargo from being alto- 
gether disappointing to the curious. After a 
period of nine years, the bones are disinterred, 
thoroughly bleached, and sent to their final rest- 
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ing place in China to mingle with the ancestral 
dust. 

No visitor omits the trip up the Columbia river 
and everyone admits the revelation that it is to 
him. While there is an absence of historical as- 
sociations such as constitute the peculiar charm 
of the Hudson, there is a grandeur to the scenery 
that of its kind is unparalleled. Tall, forbidding 
palisades frown angrily, while below the river frol- 
ics with the impetuosity of youth, now tossing it- 
self into foam among the rocks and again hurling 
itself into graceful cascades. The curious fish 
wheels and the numerous canneries built along 
the banks proclaim the kingship of salmon on this 
stream. ; 

A trip that to many people is wholly unique and 
full of adventure is the ascent of Mount Hood, 
11,225 feet above sea level. Several hours’ ride by 
rail from Portland through strawberry fields and 
apple orchards brings one to the point where the 
night is spent. After an early breakfast the 
journey is resumed by coach to Cloud Cap inn, 
which stands at an elevation of 6,800 feet. Within 
a few minutes’ walk from the inn glaciers are 
seen stretching in every direction. Soon the ex- 
citement and risks of mountain climbing begin, 
when alpenstocks and steady nerves are essential. 
About nine hundred feet from the summit, the 
climbers are fastened together with ropes. Now 
come thrilling moments, when “there’s many a 
slip *twixt” the ice and the toes, that may cover 
all eternity. The summit is at last reached, and 
all perils are overcome. Was it worth while? 
What greater remuneration could be desired than 
to breathe the exhilarating air and to beho'd the 
glorious view from the top of this monarch that 
pointed out the way and gave hope and courage to 
the earliest pioneers. It is difficult to realize 
standing amidst these ice-bound crags that a trip 
across the ocean was not necessary to enjoy this 
magnificent scenery and that it is but several days’ 
journey from Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Lewis and Clark Exposition has revealed 
the possibilities of the Northwest, it has clearly 
defined the place that this wonderfully fertile re- 
gion should fill in the affairs of commerce, it has 
made it conscious of itseif. The wholesale stir of 
events in the Orient during recent years has cre- 
ated opportunities for the development of com- 
merce on the Pacific which may rival that of the 
Atlantic, and Von Humboldt’s prediction may yet 
be realized that the Pacific of the twentieth cen- 
tury would be an ocean dotted with commercial 
fleets. The very difficulties of the situation are 
tempting to this young country, for young is eage- 
to wrestle and test his strength. To meet these 
conditions, Portland is already reaching out. 
Virility and steadfastness of purpose are the sterl- 
ing qualities of her people. Great are her oppor- 
tunities, and greater shall be her achievements. 
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E. J. R., Pennsylvania: The Journal still holds its 
own in its inspiring mission. 
—_—____—~«-6-0-@-0-¢-2 —____—_ 
J. R. C., Vermont: I want to tell you that I re- 
ceive much of inspiration and practical help from 
the Journal. 
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TEN POLITICAL COMMANDMENTS. 


[Rabbi Eichler’s “Ten Political Commandments,” as 
read in his address at Faneuil hall, Boston, at the New 
Voters’ festival, April 7, 1907. It was a noble sight to 
see a hall full of young men, mostly of foreign-born par- 
entage, as this leader among the Hebrew people of Bos- 
ton gave them these words of warning and call to duty.] 


1. Thou shalt love thy country, which redeemed 
thee from tyranny and bondage. 

2. Thou shalt not worship any political idols, 
nor bow down to them, nor serve them, for their 
iniquity will be visited upon thy children unto the 
third and fourth generations. 

3. Thou shalt not take the name of patriotism in 
vain, nor use it as a cloak to hide thy selfish mo- 
tives. 

4, Remember the day of election to keep it 
holy. 

5. Honor the sanctity of the ballot that the 
days of the republic may be prolonged. 

6. Thou shalt not kill the spirit of freedom by 
neglecting to exercise thy prerogative as a free- 
man. 

7. Thou shalt not adulterate the purity of civic 
life by entering politics for gain. 

8. Thou shalt not encourage public servants to 
steal by thy indifference. 

9. Thou shalt not let greed for political rewards 
bear false witness against thy patriotism. 

10. Thou shall not covet a public office which 
thou art not fit to fill. 
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EDUCATION IN INDIANA. 


BY FASSETT A. COTTON, 


State Superintendent. 





The session of the legislature for 1907 is a_ recorde- 
breaker in its work done for education. Not for thirty 
years or more have the schools fared so well. The teach- 
ers got practically everything they asked for. The mem- 
bers of the general assembly cannot be commended too: 
highly for their intelligent, careful consideration of the 
educational needs of the state. The splendid laws 
enacted will have a far-reaching influence in giving In- 
diana her proper rank in the educational world. 

In December, 1905, at the meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, the department of 
strongly recommended that this 


public instruction 
organization should 
ask the governor of the state to appoint a commission 
to study the educational needs and to make a report to 
the meeting of 1906, which should be the basis for legis- 
lation in the sixty-fifth general assembly. The request 
for such a commission was made and Governor Hanly 
named its members. Seven of the laws enacted are the 
outcome of the recommendations made by the commis- 
sion. Without minimizing the service rendered by the 
legislature the teachers of the state can congratulate 
themselves upon the outcome. The fact that they knew 
what they needed, decided just what they would ask for, 
and having so decided concentrated their forces, had 
much to do with the outcome. It all serves to 
that with proper organization the teachers can have 
whatever they ask for that is in reason. And so the de- 
partment of public instruction is highly gratified with 
the recognition of the needs of the schools by this ven- 
eral assembly and takes this occasion to thank its mem- 
bers severally and _ collectively, and to congratulate 
school people over the state upon the new educational 
opportunity that has been provided. 


show 
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INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS. 


Probably first in importance is the bill which makes 
the state school tax 13.6¢ on the hundred dollars instead 
of 11.6c. This is important because it provides a means 
for carrying out the other recommendations. It would 
have been useless to pass laws increasing teachers’ 
wages unless provision had been made to pay them. 
This bill also emphasizes the time-honored principle: 
“That the duty of public education lies with the wealth 
of the whole state, and that, therefore, local levies 
should be supplemented by state aid to the end that all 
the youth of Indiana may be given equal educational 
opportunity.” Publie education is a state function, and 
the whole state is responsible for the education of all 
the children of the state. Now, if the cost of education 
bore the same ratio to the ability of the people to bear 
this cost in all the school corporations of the state, or, 
what is nearly the same thing, if the wealth per capita 
of all the school corporations were equal, then, as a mat- 
ter of course, it would make no difference whether the 


school tax were levied upon large or small areas. But 
this is far from being the case. This increase, though 


small, will bring much needed relief to the country and 
small town schools. 


MINIMUM WAGE BILL. 


There was a bill to classify and regulate the minimum 
wages of teachers in the public schools. From a profes- 
sional point of view this is probably the most important 
act in educational legislation in the history of the state. 
lor the first time in the history of education in our 
state we now have an educational standard of qualifica- 
tions in addition to the written examination. This law 
has six sections. ‘ 

Section 1 provides that the daily wages of beginning 
teachers shall be not less than an amount determined by 
multiplying 2% cents by the general average of such 
teachers in their highest grade of license at the time of 
contracting; that the daily wages of teachers with a sue- 
cessful experience of one school year shall be not 
than an amount determined by multiplying three cents 
by the general average; and that the daily wages of 
teachers with a successful experience of three or more 
years shall be not less than an amount determined by 
multiplying 31% cents by the general average. The fig- 
ures under the old law were 2%, 2%, and 2% cents. For 
teachers holding exemption licenses the amount to be 
multiplied by the general average is three cents. Two 
per cent. is still added to the teacher’s general average 
of scholarship and success for attending county institute 
the full number of days, “and that said two per cent. 
shall be added to the average scholarship of beginning 
teachers.” ‘ 


less 


Section 2 provides for the qualifications of teachers in 
three classes: (a) A teacher without experience shall be 
a graduate of a high school or its equivalent: shall have 
had not less than one term of twelve weeks’ work in a 
school maintaining a professional course for the training 
of teachers; and shall have not less than a twelye-months’ 
license. (b) A teacher with one school year’s experience 
shall be a graduate of a high school or 
shall have had not less than two terms 


its equivalent; 
or twenty-four 
weeks’ work in a school maintaining a professional course 
for the training of teachers; shall have not less than a 
two-vears’ license; and shall have a success grade. (ce) 
A teacher with three or more years of successful experi- 
ence shall be a graduate of a high school or its equiva- 
lent; shall be a graduate from a school maintaining a pro- 
fessional course for the training of teachers: shall have a 
three-years’ and shall have a success grade. 
This section also provides that for teachers already in 
service successful experience shall be accepted in lieu of 
high school and professional training; and that teachers 
who fail to meet the requirements of the second or third 


license; 
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class may, on continuing to meet the requirements of 
the first class, continue to teach in this class. 

Section 3 provides a penalty for officers who fail to 
carry out the provisions just named. 

Section 4 repeals all laws in conflict with this. 

Section 5 makes it the duty of the state board of edu- 
cation to fix standards of scholarship and efficiency and 
to interpret the meaning of “high school” and “equiva- 
lent” as used in the act. 

Section 6 provides that the act shall be in force on and 
after August 1, 1908, thus giving beginning teachers a 
chance to meet the new requirements. 

The power given the state board of education for 
making teaching in the state a profession is the greatest 
step forward ever taken in school affairs in Indiana. 


INCREASING POWER OF STATE BOARD. 


The next act in logical sequence and in importance is 
the bill which places tremendous power in the hands of 
the state board of education. This act makes the board 
a state teachers’ training board and authorizes it to ar- 
range for a regular system of normal school instruction 
throughout the state. This it is to do by fixing condi- 
tions under which certain schools in the state may be 
“accredited” in the system. It provides that the work 
done in these accredited schools shall be recognized by 
the state normal school; that these accredited schools 
may establish two-year courses open to high school grad- 
uates, the completion of which will be accepted in lieu 
of a license and will entitle one to teach in the district 
schools and in the grades in the small towns for three 
years without examination. It is believed that the pre- 
mium of teaching without license will appeal to many 
well-prepared young people who will be glad to teach in 
these schools while working their way through the nor- 
mal schools and colleges by attending the spring and 
summer terms. If so, this feature of the law will pro- 
vide trained teachers for many of the district and small 
town schools—the schools that suffer most from lack of 
trained teachers. All the colleges and normal schools in 
the state, both state and private, may be authorized to 
maintain courses for the preparation of teachers. 


FOR TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS. 


There was an act providing for the discontinuance of 
all township schools with twelve pupils or fewer, and for 
the transportation of pupils. The act also permits the 
abandonment of schools with fifteen pupils or fewer. The 
trustees are required to furnish free transportation in 
sanitary wagons for all pupils from the abandoned 
schools to the central schools. The drivers of the wagons 
are held responsible for the safety and conduct of the 
children to and from the central schools. The importance 
of this act for the betterment of district schools through 
consolidation cannot be estimated. It says that trustees 
shall abandon the school when the enrollment is twelve 
or fewer and that he may abandon when the enrollment 
is fifteen. It will close at once from one thousand to 
twelve hundred schools and in the next few years will 
close a thousand more. This removes one of the obsta- 
cles that have stood in the way of equal educational op- 
portunity for town and country children. 

The township is the unit of our school system. 
interests of the township are generally common. 
strong teachers in a central school, 


The 
With 
eapable of taking 
the initiative in adjusting the school work to the needs 
of the community, it is safe to say that this law will be 
a long step in the direction of putting the country child 
upon the same plane with the city child in school advan- 
tages, and in a good many respects the country child will 
have superior advantages. 

STATE AID TO SMALTI TOWNS. 
There was an act for further strengthening of the 
principle established by the assembly two years ago, that 
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the whole state should aid the corporations that are un- 
able to give their children the minimum school privi- 
leges provided for. This act provides funds for poor 
corporations with a twenty-five-cent levy instead of a 
forty-cent levy. It also makes it possible for these cor- 
porations to have terms of seven months by adding fif- 
teen cents extra to the local levy. It lowers the taxes 
in such townships supporting terms of six months, and 
at the same time enables them to have a term of seven 
months and to pay the increased wages. It will aid from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty corporations. 
HANDLING TEXT-BOOKS. 

This act brings relief to county superintendents and 
other school officials by providing that dealers may 
handle the state text-books. The county superintendent 
will select a dealer to handle all the books in a county. 
This dealer will sub-let the books to dealers in all parts 
of the county, thus ensuring such a distribution of the 
books as to make them easy of access to all. 


NO MORE JANITOR TEACHERS. 

There was an act to relieve teachers from the duties of 
janitor by requiring the trustee to pay for such work. 
The school trustees in townships and towns are required 
to employ janitors and pay for their services from the 
public funds. The bill is in the interest of the country 
teachers primarily, as janitors are already provided 
most towns. 


in 


A NEW HOLIDAY. 
Lincoln’s birthday is made a holiday in Indiana. 
PROHIBITING SCHOOL FRATERNITIES. 
There was an act to enlarge the powers of boards of 
school commissioners, boards of school trustees, town-hip 
trustees, superintendents of schools, and others having 
the government of such schools, prohibiting secret soci- 
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ties and fraternities and declaring an emergency. The 
general opinion of educators everywhere is that secret 
societies in high schools are detrimental to the schools, 
and this act, which is now in force, makes it unlawful 
for any members of the public schools to form such soci- 
eties. 

There was an act to bring relief to the smaller coun- 
ties in the state by giving them one hundred dollars with 
which to carry on the annual county institute. It treats 
all counties alike, whereas heretofore the amount paid 
was determined by the number of teachers 
ance. 


in attend- 


EDUCATIONAL STANDARD PROVIDED. 


These, in addition to a few more bills of small inter- 
est, are the new laws. A careful study of the first five 
will convince the reader that something substantial has 
been accomplished for the patrons and children as well 
as for the teachers themselves. 
that the responsibility of 


It will also be observed 
officials and school 
teachers has likewise been increased. 
in the history of education in Indiana an _ educational 
standard providing larger requirements in scholarship 
and professional training on the part of the teachers has 
been established. The poorly prepared and the ‘“‘make- 
shifts” have been eliminated from the calling. The old 
laws strengthened and the new ones added point strongly 
ta a more rapid realization of equal educational oppor 
tunity to all children in the state. With new 
nities and new duties it remains to be seen 

schools will accomplish. 


school 


For the first time 


opportu- 
what the 
Certainly a great deal remains 
for the teachers themselves to do in order to prove to 
the legislature that they are worthy of the strong mani- 
festations of respect and 





TALKS ON SCULPTURE.— (XVII) 


BY LORADO TAFT, 


After Augustus Caesar came that long proces- 
sion of emperors, great and small, noble and vile, 
who for 500 years were called by the Fates to rule 
the empire of Rome. Some of them persecuted 
the Christians, and some patronized the arts, 
while a few had tastes in both directions. But 
the glorious Augustan age was not to be repeated. 
Culture declined rapidly, and then followed an im- 
mense stretch of time, a period of near a thousand 
years, during which nothing of beauty and little of 
interest was produced. Toward the end of the 
thirteenth century there were signs of awakening 
in Italy, and during the next century much 
progress was made, especially in church decoration. 
In the year 1386 was born in Florence a future 
scu!ptor, whose influence was to be very great and 
whose skill we admire to-day as much as it was 
praised in his own time. He had a long name, 
but, like his own friends, we call him Donatello 
“for short.” 

Talent seems to be no respecter of families, and 
we need not be surprised to find the greatest 
artist of his century born under the humble roof 
of a wool-comber. Such was the home of Dona- 
tello. We know little of his childhood, but one 
date is well recorded; in 1402, when little Dona- 
tello had grown to be a boy of sixteen, there was 
held in Florence a _ competition to 
which sculptor should have the honor of making 


decide 


confidence so recently ex- 
pressed, 
the great bronze door of the bapti tery. This was 


the time when Ghiberti won the day and began 
that magnificent work of a lifetime 
make his name immortal. 


which was to 
Donatello had a friend, 
young Brunellesco, who took part in this compe- 
tition and was beaten. He was much disap- 
pointed, of course, and turned to architecture, in 
which he was destined to earn a great reputation. 
Together the two young men took a long journey 
to Rome, where the wonders of the past made a 
We do not know 
how long they stayed there, but there is record 
that at the age of twenty Donatello received pay- 
ment for various statues of saints for the decora- 
tion of the cathedral in his native city. He was 
thirty years old when he made the remarkable 
figure which we illustrate to-day, his famous “St. 
George.” It was not intended for the cathedral, 
but for a niche on the outside small church 
called Or San Michele. St. George was the patron 
saint of the armorers, and it the armorers’ 
guild, or union, which ordered the statue and set 
it up there for the glorification of their good saint 


deep impression upon them. 


fa 


Was 


In those 
days every man of Florence felt a pride in her fame 


and the decoration of their beloved city 


and beauty; each according to his means con- 
Our 


tourists go there by thousands every year to see 


tributed toward her further embellishment. 


the churches and monuments erected during that 
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splendid period of public enthusiasts, the wonder- 
ful days of the opening renaissance. 


Donatello’s conception of St. George was a very 





SAINT GEORGE. 


noble one, and the figure was recognized at once 
as a masterpiece. The soldier-saint is shown in 
armor, standing firmly on both feet, which are 


THE WORLD’S NERVE 
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well apart, and resting his hands upon his. great 
shield. The pose was new for a statue and proves 
the originality of the artist; there is no gesture, 
no movement, only a slight turn of the head, and 
eyes that peer into the distance. The very still- 
ness of the figure makes it seem alive. If it had 
been shown making a great effort, as striding or 
brandishing a sword, we should feel at once that 
it was all “make-believe” or that he had been 
paralyzed in that position, but now all is so im- 
pressively quiet and tense that one half expects to 
see him move. It is said that Michelangelo was so 
struck with this look of life that when he first saw 
the figure he cried out to it, “ March!’ 

In another way also did Donatello show his 
good taste. Although he was the most skilful 
sculptor of his time and famed for making the 
daintiest reliefs imaginable, we notice that he did 
not overdo the finish on this statue. See how 
simply it is all handled. It does not suggest a 
wax figure, with real hair and real clothes. Dona- 
tello has not tried to deceive us into thinking that 
St. George is a real, live man. It is evidently the 
figure of a man cut out of stone, and the sculptor 
has kept this in mind all of the time. 

The great artists have always worked in this 
way, “respecting their material,’ as we say, treat- 
ing marble as marble and wood as wood, and mak- 
ing bronze figures in still a different fashion. 
They do not try to cut drapery as thin as real cloth 
nor make their figures look like “stuffed” men and 
women. No sculptor understood this better than 
Donatello, and no statue illustrates it better than 
his brave St. George—Used by permission of the 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


CENTRES. —(XXXVI.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


DUBLIN. 


The history of Ireland has many a tragic fea- 
ture about it. And it seems as if it could not have 
been otherwise when two such divergent races as 
the Celts and Saxons were exploiting their ideals 
of rule. Each race seems incapable of under- 
standing the other; and the passing centuries have 
rather added to the perplexities of their relation- 
ship, instead of contributing to their solution and 
settlement. 

When in 1800 England and Ireland became 
“The United Kingdom,” matters seemed auspi- 
cious for racial peace. But a century’s experi- 
ence has failed to secure anything more than a 
documentary peace. The true concord, for which 
statesmen hoped, and of which poets sang, has 
never been gained. ‘The plans proposed to end 
suspicion and strife and to weld the two peoples 
into an abiding friendship have all failed for rea- 
sons that one need not discuss even were he com- 
petent to do so. 


And the last of these plans has failed as deplor- 


ably as did its predecessors. The offers of the 
Campbell-Bannerman ministry for the relief of 


the Irish situation, as incorporated in the Burrill 
bill, were unanimously and passionately rejected 
by a great convention in Dublin on May 21 last. 
And in this unceremonious rejection of these parli- 
amentary approaches there lie grave and even 
dangerous possibilities for the peoples on either 
side of the Irish sea, of which the clearest-eyed 
seer cannot at present read the signs. 

Dublin, the capital of Ireland, is really a hand- 
some city. In his “Irish Sketch Book” Thack- 
eray seems to have chiefly registered the grotesque 
features of the Emerald Isle, and makes 
sportive reference to the capital city. But even 
he was compelled to admit that “a handsomer 
town it is impossible to see on a summer’s day,”— 
an important concession by the great humorist. 

The city is gracefully situated on either shore 
of the River Liffey, which divides it into two 
fairly equal sections. It is on land evidently re- 
claimed from the water, and so the site is flat, and 
the drainage not of the best. The water of the 
Liffey is very dark-colored, because of the peat 
bogs through which it flows in its upper reaches. 


many a 


And this would seem to account for the city’s 





[ Continued on p page 634. -) 
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ATTENTION TO SPECIFICATIONS. 

Attention to specifications is distinctly different 
from attention to directions generally. The voice 
has a certain controlling and directing influence 
which often commands specific action. With some 
the influence is magnetic, almost irresistible. 

All this is changed when one attends to written 
specifications. There is a new requirement, a new 
mental attitude. 

There is an element here often overlooked by 
those who champion oral instruction as distinct 
from studying books. One is easily deceived as to 
the virtue of oral work. The magnetism of per- 
sonality has a charm sometimes that is erroneously 
attributed to independent mental activity. 

Usually attention to specifications is of a higher 
order of intellectual control than attention to oral 
directions, but it is more likely to become mechani- 
cal. Specifications may be memorized and fol- 
lowed blindly. The old-time rules for arith- 
metical and grammatical processes had a virtu- 
ous inception, in that they required one to 
work from and attend to specifications. ‘The hour 
came when they became mechanical and were fol- 
lowed without specific attention. For instance: 
“Invert the divisor and proceed as in multiplica- 
tion” tended to eliminate ail thought and much at- 
tention. 

The virtue in attention is the personal thought 
in attending. The necessities being on one’s 
guard as teacher against personal magnetism on 
the one hand and the purely mechanical in specifi- 
cation on the other. 

Arrested development is liable to occur at the 
end of each upward step in the process unless the 
teacher fully appreciates the danger and leads or 
forces the child to a higher activity. Attention to 
specifications is certainly no stopping place. 
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PRESIDENT RANGER’S PROGRAM. 
President Walter E. Ranger of the American 
Institute of Instruction has issued a program with 
many delightful and unusual features. lhe his- 
toric interest will centre in Hon. George A. Wal- 
ton, president in 1882 and member since 1846, and 
Dr. William A. Mowry, president, 1881, member 
since 1861 Others of note are: The mayor of 
Montreal, the dean of McGill University, Con- 
gressman Foster of Vermont, Professor S. T. Dut- 
ton, Columbia University; President Buckham, 
University of Vermont; Secretary Owen H. Love- 
joy, National child labor committee; Charles S. 
Chapin, Rhode Island normal school; Hon. Henry 
C. Morrison, state superintendent, New Hamp- 
shire; Hon. Mason S. Stone, state superintendent, 
Vermont; President Charles H. Spooner, Norwich 
University, Vermont; President Howard Edwards, 
Rhode Island College; Henry W. Leipziger, as- 
sistant superintendent New York city; Charles B. 
Ellis of Springfield ; Rev. W. I. Shaw, LL. D., chair 
man Protestant committee of public instruction, 
province of Quebec; Professor J. W. ere 
LL. D., director of MacDonald College; H. 
Curtis, director of French in public schools of ey 
treal; Principal Charles H. Morrill, state normal 
school, Randolph, Vt.; Principal Edwin D. Collins, 
state normal school, Johnson, Vt.; Principal Clar- 
ence A. Brodeur, state normal ecliil. Westfield, 
Mass.; George C. Purington, principal state nor 
mal school, Farmington, Me.; Principal John L. 
Alger, Saxtons river, Vt.; Superintendent Charles 
H. Keyes, Hartford; Inspector J. W. McCuat, La 
Chute, Quebec; Ossian Lang, School Journal of 
New York; Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, chairman 
arbitration department of National Council of 
Women; Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, chairman 
educational committee, Association of College 
Alumnae; Principal William C. Crawford, Boston: 
Superintendent James J. Palmer, Greenville, Pa.; 
Mrs. Mary I. Wood, Portsmouth, N. H.; Princi- 
pal J. Adams Puffer, Gardner, Mass.; Gilbert E. 
Whittemore, truant officer, Providence 
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THE TWO ROOSEVELTS. 

President Roosevelt’s attack upon Dr. William 
J. Long, Thompson-Seton, George E. D. Roberts, 
and others is the most unaccountable act in his 
public life. 





It magnifies his every weakness with- 
out giving play to any of his surpassing virtues. 
It will shake no one’s faith in his grandeur where 
he is grand, but it will cause added grief for his 
weakness. Never were there two such indescrib- 
able personalities in any other man in public life. 
Neither has any influence upon the other. The 
great man has no effect upon the weak man, nor 
Both will 
walk hand in hand to the grave, apparently, and 
the great man will be the idol of the people even 
while they weep over his mistakes. Indeed, they 
make a rainbow glory out of his weaknesses. And 


does the weakness affect the greatness. 


so far he has never harmed any one by his fierce 
denunciations. Indeed, he appears to have added 


a certain halo in the public mind to the object of 


his attack by every outburst of weakness. Dr. 


William J. Long is stronger in public confidence, 
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as are Whitney and Foraker. And it has not 
lessened the hold the President has of the 
people. He has the great virtue of the track, that 


of making a break and gaining by it, and, strange 
to say, every time he cracks the whip to demora- 
lize another he quickens the other’s speed. 
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LIBERAL EDUCATION IN COMMERCE. 


The present movement in public commercial 
education, such as is illustrated in Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, and the University of Illinois, 
is sure to be promoted in the near future until it is 
universal in progressive communities. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois has the work on a highly satis- 
factory foundation. The course is absolutely four 
years. ‘The first year is devoted to general and 
sensible education; the second year to economic 
theories; the third to commercial specializing; 
the fourth to real specializing in some phase of 
commercial activity. The four great lines of spe- 
cializing are: Mercantile, railroad 
insurance, and accounting. 

Chicago business houses in all four lines are the 
laboratories in which the students get their practice 
in vacation. Already the department has $25,000 
for salaries, and this will soon be enlarged until it 
will set the world a new pace in training for com- 
mercial pursuits. 


administration, 
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MAKING AND MEMORIZING. 


An educator has recently said that making is 
more vital than memorizing. The writer undoubt- 
edly means well, but it would be no more senseless 
to say that air is more vital than sunlight, or bread 
than water. He who has no memory is an imbe- 
cile; so is he who can make nothing. What he 
means is, undoubtedly, that the schools have done 
too little by way of having children make things 
and too much by way of memorizing, and this is 
undoubtedly true of the old-time schools, but nei- 
ther making nor memorizing is more essential than 
thinking and being. 
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AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 

The following question deserves more than a 
personal answer, which was promptly sent:— 

“Out of your exceptionally wide knowledge of 
educational usage, will you kindly answer for the 
benefit of a conscientious friend of mine the follow- 
ing question? When a teacher who has filled a 
position for several years has agreed to remain 
another year, is she by custom justified in resign- 
ing to accept a better place if she gives notice of 
such a change six weeks before the reopening of 
the school ?” 


40> 








Krom personal theory and from the custom in 
New England I should say unhesitatingly that a 
teacher should be at liberty to resign if ample time 
is given for securing another teacher before the 
term opens, and I have been accustomed to cham- 
pion this personal opinion quite ardently on these 
grounds, chiefly: That a teacher’s chances of pro- 
motion are twenty times as good from June 1 to 
August 1 as they are from October 1 to June 1, 
and.it is always difficult for an unattached teacher 
to secure any position, while on the other hand 
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there is slight difficulty in securing a good teacher 
in August, and there is never any serious trouble 
in securing a teacher for any city position. Be- 
cause a teacher has not a twentieth part as fair a 
chance in the game as the employing body, | have 
been accustomed to side with the teacher emphati- 
cally, but in some states the practice of signing all 
teachers on or before June is so nearly universal 
that there is a practical difficulty in getting teach- 
ers within the available area. Where such a cus- 
tom is established, it may be that the confronting 
condition outweighs the theory. 


~~ 





BUSSE SUSTAINED. 


Eight members of the Chicago board of educa- 
tion, who were summarily dismissed by Mayor 
Busse two weeks ago, after they had refused to 
comply with his request for their resignations, 
filed a bill in the circuit court asking an injunction 
restraining the mayor from appointing other per- 
sons to fill their places before their terms expired. 
After listening to four hours of argument, Judge 
Nindes dismissed the petition on the ground that 
Mayor busse had the power to oust as well as to 
appoint. Thus endeth a singular case. 

——————-*- -0-@-e--¢-0-_____— 


WHAT CAN ONE DO POR HIS CITY? 


A. E. Upham, superintendent of the school work 
of the Elmira reformatory, has been doing some- 
thing so out of the ordinary as to plan and so ef- 
fective in results that it suggests a scheme in civics 
for all schools. Of course he adapted it to New 
York city, as nine-tenths of their men are from 
there. The three general topics worked upon are: 
“What a City Does for Its People,’ “What the 
People Are Doing for the City,” “What Lach One 
Can Do for His City.” We shall print in the Jour- 
nal of Education some of the outlines used by Mr. 
Upham in this notable work. 


<> a. " 


LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR. 

Rhode Island has 194 school days in the year; 
Maryland, 192; New Jersey, 188; New York, 
187.8; Connecticut, 187.8; Massachusetts, 187; 
Delaware, 170.1; California, 170; Michigan, 
169; Wisconsin, 169; Nebraska, 168; Wash- 
ington, 167.6; Pennsylvania, 167.4; Minne- 
sota, 161; Ohio, 160; Indiana, 160; lowa, 161; Ne- 
vada, 158.7; Oregon, 158.4; Colorado, 158.4; Ver- 
mont, 157. At the other end of the line are North 
Carolina, eighty-six; Arkansas, eighty-eight; Ken- 
tucky, ninety; Alabama, 102.5; Tennessee, 103; 
South Carolina, 105.7; Montana, 107. 
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THE “NEW” EDUCATION OF 1865, 


Professor W. L. Whittemore of Milford, N. H., 
is writing a series of articles for the Farmer’s Cabi- 
net, published by Colonel W. B. Rotch of Milford, 
N. H., which is of exceptional value by way of 
testimony. 

He attributes the founding of the Lawrence 
scientific school of Harvard in 1847, and of the 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology a little 
later, indirectly to the American Institute of 
Instruction founded in 1830, and this in turn to 
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Professor William Russell of Glasgow University, 
Scotland, who came to America in 1826. 
Professor Whittemore says there were a few 
schools of the distinctly Pestalozzian type as early 
as 1855, but that the first fully transformed Pesta- 
lozzian elementary schools in America were in 
1865. Elsewhere we give some pupils’ work as 
done in the year 1865 in the public schools. 
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WHICH SMITH ? 


A man bet that he could ask a question of ten 
different men at random and no one would answer, 
but the whole ten would ask the same question in 
return. He won. His question was: “Have you 
heard of Smith’s success?” The ten other ques- 
tions were: “Which Smith?” 


<o> Anne 
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EQUAL PAY. 

Governor Hughes has shattered. the hopes of the 
2,500 women teachers in New York city who ex- 
pected to get equal pay for equal work with the 
male teachers. The governor on the last day that 
he had to consider this measure vetoed it and sent 
it back to the Senate with a message that fully ex- 
plained his reasons. We print the veto elsewhere 
in this issue. It is as memorable an educational 
veto as has been penned. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


We are establishing a department of classified 
advertising. This will prove to be of exceptional 
service to many classes of persons. There is no 
reason why our subscribers should not be able to 
find places to work in vacation, places to board, 
good camping schemes, learn of special devices in 
school work, find a house to rent for the summer 
all furnished at a low price, and in various other 
ways be helped through this plan, which is to be 
’ fully exploited in the interest of teachers. 


—— =. 
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STATE AID TO HIGH SCHOOLS. 


In Massachusetts a town with a valuation below 
the average for the state ($7.355 per pupil) may 
send its high school students to a near-by high 
school, and the state will pay the tuition. There 
are 100 such towns that avail themselves of this 
privilege, and it costs the state $47,296. There are 
_but thirteen towns in the state with no children in 
any high school. They are exceedingly small 
towns. One town has but seven pupils in all; two, 
seventeen; two, twenty-three, eight others, fewer 
than sixty. 

————-#+ 6-0-0 6-0 —________—- 

Wisconsin has created the office of the inspector 
of rural schools. The activities of this officer will 
serve to increase the extent of state supervision of 
the schools of rural communities and to elevate the 
rural school problem into its proper place in the 
educational economy of the state by developing a 
greater local interest and responsibility in the work 
and efficiency of the district school. 














Sixty-three years ago the first telegraph mes- 
sage was sent by the Morse code. Today there 
are not less than 37,538 miles of submarine cable 
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in use throughout the world, and one telegraph 
company in this country had 1,256,147 miles of 
telegraph wire in service in 1906, and transmitted 
over 71,000,000 messages. “What hath God 
wrought?” 


An expert made this statement the other day: 
“All the automobiles in the United States use less 
power in a year than a locomotive would use in 
making one passenger train run from New Or- 
leans to Chicago and back.” They make a lot 
more fuss about it. 


In Malden, Mass., more than forty per cent. of 
the pupils go to the high school, and of those who 
graduate from grammar school eighty per cent. go 
to the high school. 


Charles Orr, Cleveland’s school director, or ex- 
pert business manager, has made a notable record 


already. Haserot, Orr, and Elson are a noble 
combination. 
Call the Princeton scheme the “preceptorial”’ 


rather than the “tutorial,” and you eliminate the 
chief criticism. Much is in a name in this case. 


Nebraska now requires a first-grade certificate 
for county superintendent unless the population of 
the county is less than $1,000. 


In Massachusetts $706,301 is paid for free text- 
books and supplies. Next! Even this is but 4 
per cent of the school expenses. 


Those who thought the defeat of Mayor Dunne 
of Chicago simplified matters for Mr. Cooley did 
not know Chicago. 


and kinder- 
the last few 


Lowell has raised grade teachers 
gartners from $50 to $100 within 
months. " 


In Oregon a teacher must give thirty days’ no 
tice of intended resignation before he can be re- 
leased. 


There was never anything to approach the at 
tractions of the university summer schools this 
year. 


Kansas wipes out all fraternities from public 
high school by legislative enactment. 


Quincy, Mass., has increased 
average of ten per cent. this year. 


salaries on an 


The New York city equal salary bill has been 
vetoed by Governor Hughes. 


The program for the Los Angeles meeting is 
simply marvelous. 


Commercial high schools are having a great 
boom just now. 

Cleveland is to put $30,000 into playgrounds at 
once. 


The Los Angeles convention will be the best 
ever. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO GRAFTERS. 


An obvious fact, often overlooked, is that brib- 
ery presupposes a briber as well as a person 
bribed. Acting on this plain principle, the grand 
jury at San Francisco has carried its work along a 
stage by indicating the high officials of great cor- 
porations who paid for the votes of the San Fran- 
cisco supervisors. They have brought in sepa- 
rate indictments for every alleged purchase of a 
vote, and as the court is requiring heavy bail on 
each indictment, the total mounts up to a figure 
which probably ensures the attendance of the de- 
fendants when they are wanted in court. For ex- 
ample, the bonds exacted from the officials of one 
of the traction companies which was involved in 
the buying of votes amount to $560,000. 


MRS. McKINLEY’S DEATH. 


Mrs. McKinley’s death was not unexpected, for 
she never has been strong, and the shock of her 
husband’s assassination might well have wrecked 
the health of a more vigorous woman. It was in 
the first two years of her married life,—now th-rty- 
five years ago,—that Mrs. McKinley experienced 
the double grief of the death of her infant children 
which left her a life-long invalid. But, in spite of 
her physical weakness, she was the devoted com- 
panion and counselor of her husband through all 
his public career down to the tragedy at Buffalo. 
Her gentle tact was of more value to him than the 
graces of a society queen could have been. She 
was beloved by all who came in contact with her; 
and her obvious dependence upon him, and the 
unfailing chivalry and devotion which he mani- 
fested toward her constituted one of the most 
beautiful illustrations of a perfectly happy married 
life which ever came under the notice of the 
American people. 

THE LAST OF A GREAT SCANDAL. 


The death of Theodore Tilton at Paris removes 
the last principal figure in the great scandal of the 
Tilton-Beecher trial which engrossed public at- 
tention thirty-three years ago. The disagreement 
of the jury reflected the divided judgment of the 
public. Rarely: has there been a case regarding 
which, after the publication of all the evidence 
obtainable, there was so sharp a difference of opin- 
ion among all sorts of people. To this day, the 
same division of opinion exists. Whatever the 
truth in the case may have been, no one can doubt 
that the publicity and the discussion were mis- 
chievous in a high degree. It is well that there 
is occasion only for a momentary recurrence to it 
now, as Mr. Tilton passes from sight. He had 
been so far withdrawn from public view for many 
years in his solitary life at Paris that few people 
knew that he was still living. 

RELATIONS WITH 


The new treaty between Japan and France has 
been completed. Following the treaty of alli- 
ance with Great Britain and the recently nego- 
tiated treaty with Russia, it attests the growing 
importance of Japan among the nations. The 


JAPAN. 


United States also is. negotiating a new treaty 
with Japan. But the work is impeded by the con- 
tinuing anti-Japanese demonstrations at San 
Francisco. It seems preposterous thata handful 
of hoodlums in a corrupt and _ boss-ruled city 
should have it in their power to endanger friendly 
relations between two great powers. But this is 
undoubtedly the case in the present instance; and 
although it is premature to begin reckoning up the 
possible cost and consequences of war between the 
United States and Japan, in the present sensitive- 
ness of Japanese feeling, immeasurable mischief 
may be done by a few San Francisco toughs. 
The apparent indifference of the local authorities 
and the helplessness of the national government, 
under constitutional limitations, enhance the diffi- 
culty of the situation. 


MEXICO AND GUATEMALA. 


The relations between Mexico and Guatemala 
continue in a critical condition. The trials of the 
persons accused of complicity in the recent at- 
tempt upon the life of President Cabrera of Guate- 
mala ended in summary death sentences, but pro- 
tests against the execution of the sentences from 
the diplomatic corps at Guatemala City were so 
strong that the president was forced to suspend 
them. There are intimations that the whole plot 
was a fabrication, intended to divert attention 
from the questions at issue with Mexico, and to 
furnish a pretext for putting certain inconvenient 
persons out of the way. Mexico broke off 
diplomatic relations with Guatemala some weeks 
ago. The latest report is that Guatemala is send- 
ing troops to the frontier and constructing hasty 
fortifications there. The report may well be true, 
for there is no concealment of the fact that Mex- 
ico has been sending troops to the frontier for 
several weeks past and has now a formidable army 
concentrated there. Plots and counterplots com- 
plicate the situation, and increase the chances of 
war. 

THE CHINESE REBELLION. 


The rebellion which has broken out in South- 
ern China is not directed against foreigners, but is 
a revolt of the natives against the Manchu dynasty 
at Pekin. It is attributed to the Triad, a secret 
society of wide ramifications and large member- 
ship. It appears to be well organized upon a mili- 
tary basis. The rebels have taken and looted one 
cities and are attacking several others. 
jut although the movement is not primarily 
aimed at foreigners, it occasions solicitude, for 
things easily become mixed in China; and the fact 
that the excessive taxation of which the rebe!s 
complain is due in part to the demands for the 
payment of the indemnity imposed because of the 
Boxer rebellion furnishes a pretext for anti-for- 
eign demonstrations. 


or two 


THE FINNISH DIET. 
Finnish Diet will 
be watched with an interest quite out of propor- 


The proceedings of the new 


[Continued on page 640,] 
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(Centinued from page 629.) 





name, as in the Irish language “Dubh-linn” 
means “black pool.” 

The river banks are lined with well-built, sub- 
stantial looking quays, where the rather scanty 
fleets of vessels load and unload. Then stretch- 
ing back from the docks with their business houses 
run spacious streets with attractive brick resi- 
dences, and every here and there swelling out 
into fine squares, in which are monuments of Wil- 
liam ITIT., Nelson, Wellington, Burke, Tom 
Moore, and many other notables. 

Sackville street, on the north side, is the pride 
and boast of the citizens, and may well be. It is 
120 feet wide. And Dame street, on the south 
side, is nearly, if not quite, its peer. A boulevard 
around the city affords a charming drive of some 
nine miles. There are several fine suburbs, of 
which Glasnevin is perhaps the most attractive. 
It is identified with such notables as Addison, 
Steele, Sheridan, Swift, Parnell, and others scarcely 
less famous. 

With its suburbs Dublin has a population of 
about 350,000. For so large a city its trade is 
rather circumscribed. Its exports and imports 
annually do not reach more than $12,000,000. 
Manufacturing has steadily diminished. 
famous woolen and linen trade has dwindled to 
nothing. It still makes a fine grade of poplins, 
but this trade is sadly restricted. Its distilleries 
and breweries are still running on full time, and 
“Dublin Stout” is known the world over by those 
who use such refreshments. Its shipping has de- 
clined before the powerful rivalry of Belfast. 
Were it not that England is so good.a market for 
Ireland’s cattle and garden products, Dublin, as 
a port, would be almost deserted. - 

But the city prides itself on being the capital. 
The Lord-Lieutenant’s residence is there. Dublin 
castle—an unpretentious structure dating from 
the thirteenth century—is his official residence, 
thovgh in summer his home is in Phoenix Park. 
The Dublin law courts are famous; and the legal 
as well as the administrative fraternities 
sight everywhere. 

Several of the public buildings are real orna- 
ments. The post-office is peculiarly imposing, as 
is also the bank, which was formerly the seat of 
the Irish parliament. 

While there are several 


Its once 





are in 


universities, Trinity 
College—at once a college and a_ university—is 
easily the most attractive. It was chartered and 
endowed by “Good Queen Bess” in 1591, and its 
official title is “The College of the Holy and Un- 
divided Trinity near Dublin.” The college build- 
ings are numerous and attractive; the “College 
Green” a charm; while the college name and fame 
are known to educators of all lands. 

Phoenix Park is one of the most extensive and 
beautiful public parks of which any European city 
can boast. Its area is 1,750 acres. 
roam through its bushy thickets. Its zoological 
garden is unusually attractive. Imposing military 
reviews are held in it; and on holidays all the city 
is there. One great shadow hangs over it, how- 
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ever, for a few years ago Lord Cavendish, the 
secretary for Ireland, and Mr. Burke, the under- 
secretary, were wantonly murdered there. 

Dublin has many large and attractive churches, 
such as the pro-Cathedral and the Church of the 
Augustinians; St. Patrick’s and Christ church 
cathedrals. In historic memories St. Patrick’s is 
most notable. It was founded in 1190, and was in 
after years the scene of Dean Swift’s ministry. 
Here the visitor will find a monument to the 
ereat wit and satirist; and also one to “Stella,” 
who died for love of him. 
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EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA. 


BY JOHN MACDONALD, 
Topeka, Kansas, 
Editor of the Western Journal of Education and President of 
the E. P. A. A. 


The E. P. A. A. was organized in Denver in July, 1895. 
Its first president was Dr. A. E. Winship of the Journal 
of Education. In February, 1896, at the meeting of the 
department of superintendence at Jacksonville, Fla., a 
constitution was adopted, and the young association was 
formally launched. 

The total number of papers in the association has 
never exceeded thirty-five. It may seem a high sounding 
name for so small a band, but the purpose was to include 
within its folds our Canadian brethren on the north and 
our Mexican friends on the southwest. We have but one 
member beyond our boundaries, the Canadian Teacher, 
and it has not yet sent a delegate to any of our confer- 
ences. 

Before this each of us, like Milton’s lost spirits, “sat 
on a hill apart’; there was no fellowship of kindred 
minds; no kind community of interests. If danger 
threatened our business, as it does now, and may again, 
we had no organization nor leadership, and every man 
did, as when there was no king in Israel, what was right 
or wrong in his own eyes. Those who sat in the seat 
of the scornful referred to us with derision, and it 
be remembered that in a certain great 
writer weighed educational journalism 


nay 
magazine a 
in the balance 
and found it wanting. Now, when attack comes there is 
vigorous defence and even counter-attack, not from one 
but from thirty. 

“Why,” wrote one member to the treasurer a_ few 
years ago, “should I continue to pay my dues? What has 
the association ever done for me?’ Meaning, without 
doubt, what has it done for me in extending my adver 
tising space, in adding to my subscription list? That is 
the material view of the earth, earthy, and this view is 
by no means to be condemned, but there are higher 
things than “a’ that.” It is much, very much, that we 
come yearly or semi-yearly to look each other in the face; 
to give each other the glad hand, and to speak from 
heart to heart. A brotherly feeling, which previously 
did not exist, has grown, and is still growing, and names 
are not now to us as formerly, abstractions, to whose 
well-being we were as indifferent as the sphinx; fut 
brother men in whose joys we joy, and whose sorrow 
draws forth our consolation and our sympathy. 

During the life of our association many educational 
papers have arisen and have flourished a brief time like 
the grass which now is and to-morrow is cast into the 
aven. The idea seems to be firmly imbedded in the sys- 
tem of the average teacher, principal, or superintendent 
that the path to wealth lies through school journalism. 
How much it is to the contrary of this, each of you can 
bear burning and eloquent testimony. How you toil 
early and late to dig out in perspiration and distress the 
wherewithal by which you can live more and have a 
fairly satisfactory being, you know full well. As our 
distinguished Kansan, William Allen White, puts it, we 
arise in the morning with bulging prospects and go to 
bed at night full of unavailing regrets and typographical 
errors. 
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SIMULTANEOUS QUADRATIC EQUATIONS. 


Editor of the Journal of Education: In the solutions of 
the simultaneous quadratic equations: x? + y—=11 and 
x + y? =7, given in the issue of the Journal for Febru- 
ary 21, 1907, much was left to the imagination of the 
reader. The pedagogical (?) statement, “other values 
easily found,” is quite incomprehensible in this connec- 
tion. The second solution is at fault in that the writer 
makes no use of the negative square roots of 49-4 and 
25-4. These would have given —4 for the value of x and 
—3 for y, which values do not satisfy the given equa- 
tions. In the third solution the writer derived an equa- 
tion of the fourth degree from which he readily factored, 
y — 2, and got y = 2; but said nothing about finding the 
factors of y'+2y? —10y—419, which surely should 
give three other values for y. 


= 





In my own classes I have been using these equations 
to illustrate the value of graphs. Of course the solution 
by plotting gives, except for the values at the “A” inter- 
section of the curves, only approximations. With co-or- 
dinate paper ruled to one-tenth of an inch all possible 
values are obtained with fair degree of accuracy. The 
following set of values were obtained by this method:— 


AtA x=3, y=2 

Ath x=——2.80, y=—3.13 
At G x —=— 3.78, y= — 3.28 
At D x =—3.59, y—-—1.85 


By Horner’s method for approximations of incommen- 
surable roots the values, correct to five decimal places, 
are‘ 





At B x ——2.80518, y —3.13103 
At C x —=—3.77809 y=— 3.28405 
At D xX = 3.58421, y—— 1.84598, 


Allen H. Knapp, 
Head of the department of mathematics, 
Central High school, Springfield, Mass. 
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PARENTS’ DAYS. 


Herbert W. Lull, superintendent of schools, 
Newport, R. I., invites citizens to Parents’ Days in 
the following hearty way:— 

“Every person in the city of Newport is earn- 
estly invited to attend the Parents’ Days of its 
public schools. Come to see and to understand 
the work of the pupils; to encourage them and 
their teachers; to make the acquaintance of the 
teachers so that you and they may work together 
in closer harmony and for greater results. Come 
to show that you have the welfare of the commu- 
nity at heart, for in these children you must find 
your successors.” 
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WHAT A CITY DOES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


[Outline used by A. E. Upham in the school work of 
the Elmira Reformatory.] 

A city has miles of paved and macadamized streets. 
These are lighted by hundreds of gas and electric lamps. 
Above them is a network of telegraph, telephone, and 
electric light wires. Along the streets swiftly moving 
trolley cars come and go in every direction. Under them 
are miles of water-pipes, bringing water from the city 
reservoir into every street and dwelling. Alongside of 
these water-pipes are miles of sewer-pipes to carry off 
the waste. Gas pipes with thousands of private connec- 
tions are also under the pavements. A small army of 
men is kept busy caring for these streets, pipes, and 
sewers. Another small army stands ready at the sound 
of the alarm to rush out with engines and horses to pro- 
tect the city from fire. The city owns many school- 
houses and other public buildings. There is a public 
hospital, a public library, there are public baths, parks, 
and playgrounds—all supported by the city. Everywhere 
we see policemen in uniform patrolling the streets, and 
looking after the protection of persons and property. 

How is all this vast and wonderful public activity di- 
rected? Who provides and maintains these many con- 
veniences that are free to all? Our answer is, the city 
government. Is not a government, having such great 
powers for good or evil, worthy of our careful study? 

“HOW THE PEOPLE RULBE.” 
1. Libraries arfd reading rooms. 
(a) How to draw books from a public library. 
(b) How to use them. 
(c) Location of libraries. 
(d) Andrew Carnegie. 
2. Schools. 
(a) Grammar schools, high school, college. 
(b) Manual training. 
(c) Trade schools. 
(d) Night schools. 
(e) Doctors’ attendance at schools. 
3. Free lectures by city. 
(a) Where? (b) Who for? (c) What for? 
4. Museums. Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
others. 
5. Parks—Central and others. 
6. Zoological gardens, aquarium, ete. 
i. Recreation centres and piers. 
Are they a benefit? To whom? 
8. Public baths and lavatories. Their value. 
9. Hospitals. 
10, Department of health. 
(a) Food inspection. 
(b) Child labor inspection. 
(c) Sweatshops. (d) Boilers. 
11. Street cleaning. 
(a) Garbage disposal. (b) Snow removal. 
(c) Sprinkling. (d) Necessity to health of city. 
12. Water supply. 
(a) Where obtained. (b) Necessity for pure drink- 
ing water. (c) For fire protection. (d) For clean- 
ing streets. (e) Cost and difficulty of getting it. 
13. Fire protection. Expense. Different methods. 
i4. Transportation. (a) Rules for traffic, (b) Why 
necessary? (c) Speed limits. (d) Bridges. (e) 
kerries. 
15. Building department. 
(a) Permits. (b) Heights of buildings. 
(c) Safety in construction, 
16. Sewers. 
(a) Necessity. (b) Danger from stoppage. 
17. Gas and electricity. 
(a) Rules about meters. 
(b) Caring for electric wires. (c) Insulation. 
18. Tenement house commission. Its work. Rules. 
19. Police. 
20. Courts. 


wae ee + ee 
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SOCIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
OBJECTS OF THE PROPOSED ASSOCIATION. 


To emphasize the fact that the fundamental purpose 
of education should be to prepare the child for a useful 
life of social service as an active and creative member 
of the social organism. 

To enlist every good social agency in the work of edu- 
cating all boys and girls—physically, mentally, indus- 
trially, and morally—to be of the highest use to them- 
selves and to society. 

To bring parents, teachers, and other citizens together 
in an intelligent effort to improve public schooling, and 
to adapt it to the complex needs of modern life. 

To persuade the public to support, financially and 
morally, the highest and most modern type of school. 

To publish the proceedings of the congress, to promote 
other such assemblies, and to serve as a “clearing 
house” for the many agencies now working separately 
towards the above-named general ends. 


The annual dues are two dollars (including a subscrip- 
tion to the proceedings of the congress); the headquar- 
ters in Boston. 

The Social Education Congress, held in Boston Novem- 
ber 30 to December 1-2, was not only the first gathering 
of this specific nature, but was also one of the most im- 
portant series of meetings in the interest of education 
which has ever taken place. 

That more than sixty specialists in education should 
assemble from all parts of the country out of pure in- 
terest in the movement, is indicative of its real and na- 
tional importance. That the addresses of these special- 
ists should have been so remarkably correlated and so 
filled with the dominant idea of the need of social 
preparation, proves the timeliness of this movement for 
a better appreciation of the scope and purpose of the 
school. 

Already several hundred persons have _ subscribed. 
More members are, however, needed in order to assure 
the continuance of the work. 

Executive committee: James P. Munroe, Paul H. 
Hanus, Edward M. Hartwell, Agnes Irwin, Augustine 
L. Rafter, Eugene D. Russell, Colin A. Scott, Charles H. 


Thurber, Frank B. Tracy, Dora Williams, Robert A. 
Woods. 
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A UNIVERSITY FOR SASKATCHEWAN. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


The province of Saskatchewan, Canada, is only eight- 
een months old, but already it is devoting its resources 
to the establishment of a state university, says the Lon- 
don Times. A bill just introduced by the provincial gov- 
ernment in the legislative assembly at Regina provides 
for the incorporation of such a university under a chan- 
cellor, convocation, senate, 
council. 





board of governors, and 
The number and nature of the faculties to be 
established will be decided by the University Senate. 
No religious tests will be required of the professors or 
students; but any affiliated college may make such pro- 
visions as it thinks proper in regard to the religious in- 
struction and worship of its own students. The mainte- 
nance of the university is to be provided for out of the 
general revenues of the province and also by a percent- 
age of the net receipts of the province under the suc- 
cession duties ordinance. 

Saskatchewan province is wisely taking time by the 
forelock in matters educational. The bill can be paid 
because crops are increasing. Last year the province 
had 1,730,586 acres under wheat as compared with 1,130,- 
084 acres in 1905; under oats, 639,893 acres against 449,- 
936; under barley, 53,565 acres against 32,946; and under 
flax, 76,005 acres against 25.315. ‘The figures of crops for 
the past nine years (7% of them before the province was 
ereated) reveal extraordinary developments under this 
head, and from all accounts there is practically no limit 
to possible further acreage and crop expansion. 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


The funds for carrying on the work of the bureau of 
education are provided annually in the general appro- 
priation bills of Congress. The appropriations made by 
the fifty-ninth Congress for the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1907, and June 30, 1908, respectively, are as _ fol- 
lows:— 


PURPOSE. 1907. 1908. 
POPrsMRIOTiGe. Gaaktn.dos since dee 06 cen, 54,040 $ 55,5v0 
For books, periodicals, and other cur- 

rent publications for library... 250 250 


For collecting statistics for special 
reports and circulars of informa- 
oe ee ee 2,500 4,000 
the purchase, distribution, and 
exchange of educational docu- 
raents, and for the collection, ex- 
change, and cataloguing of edu- 
eational apparatus and appli- 
ances, text-books, and educa- 
tional reference books, articles 
of school furniture and models 
of school buildings illustrative 
of foreign and domestic systems 
and methods of education, and 


For 


for repairing the same......... 2.500 2.510 
For gent Gf DuUlsitit....< de ccccccden 4,000 4,00 


For education and support of Eski- 
mos, Aleuts, Indians, and other 
GAUEVOS OF AIBGER) co... 5. cece: ow 100,000 100,01 0 
the support, maintenance, con- 
struction, and rental of addi- 
tional day schools in Alaska, for 
the Eskimos, Indians, and other 
EEE 1. oh 4 UG GB a cleebe dencsse 100,000 
For the support of reindeer stations 
in Alaska, and for the  instruc- 
tion of Alaskan natives in the 
care and management of the 
ASA ee 9,000 9,000 


For 


= 





Total appropriations...........$173,190 $275,250 
The increase in the amount appropriated for salaries 
consists of an increase in the salary of the chief clerk 
from $1,800 to $2,000, and an increase of $180 each in the 


salaries of two of the laborers. 
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FAMOUS AMERICAN BOOKS, AND LIVING 
WRITERS. 


Journal of Education, Boston:— 

Will you name ten of the most famous books written 
by Americans? 

Also, will you give the names of ten distinguished liv- 
ing American writers, classified as poets and prose 
writers? 

A. E. R., 
West Virginia. 
[Prepared by request by Robert W. Wallace.] 
I. FAMOUS BOOKS. 

Essays—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

“The Scarlet Letter’—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

“The Last of the Mohicans’—James Fenimore Cooper, 

“Sketch-Book”—Washington Irving. 

“Ferdinand and Isabella”’—William Hickling Prescott. 

“The Raven”’—Edgar Allan Poe. 

“Unele Tom's Cabin’”—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

“Ben-Hur’—Lew Wallace. 

‘“Ramona’—Helen Hunt Jackson. 

“Rise of the Dutch Republic’—John Lothrop Motley. 

Il EMINENT LIVING WRITERS. 

Prose—William Dean Howells, Winston Churchill, 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, Kate Douglass Wiggin, Mary 
Noailles Murfree, “Charles Egbert Craddock.” 

Poetry—Richard Watson Gilder, Joaquin Miller, Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman, Henry van Dyke, James Whit- 
comb Riley. 


—__—_—-0-0-@ 2-0-2 —___— 
And all the world with greens that shine 
With breaking buds and wings that flit, 
Seems one expectancy divine 
Of something God has promised it! 
—Edgar Fawcett. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


A UNIVERSITY TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY. By 
Douglas Houghton Campbell, Ph. D., of Stanford Uni- 
versity. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Second edition. Revised. Cloth. 
580 pp. Price, $4.00 net. 

This is in every way a masterly treatise on a great 
study. Dr. Campbell is a scientist and a philosopher, as 
this book clearly demonstrates. He also has a keen lit- 
erary instinct supplementing the teacher's skill. His 
treatment of plants is far removed from: the mere study 
of facts about them, or from a mere knowledge of their 
names and their place in the “system,” for he reaches 
through these incidentals to a study of the part the 
plants individually and collectively play in the economy 
of nature. He sees plants in their relation to the inor- 
ganic world, to animal life, and to other plants. The at- 
titude of the author may be clearly seen in these state- 
ments: “It is not possible to draw a hard and fast line 
between the so-called organic and inorganic bodies.” 
“While many of the substances characteristic of living 
bodies have as yet baffled the chemist’s skill, he has 
nevertheless succeeded in manufacturing in the labora- 
tory so many ‘organic compounds, as for example, uric 
acid, glucose, sugars, vegetables,alka loids Jike coniin and 
‘others, oil of bitter almonds, and other essential oils that 
it is no longer held that these substances can be formed 
only through the agency of supposed vital force.” ‘“Nev- 
ertheless, all living things are as such radically different 
in certain respects from all inanimate forms of matter. 
They are always, to a certain extent, capable of sponta- 
meous movement, they all assimilate food substances 
from without, which undergo profound chemical changes 
before they are incorporated with the substance of the 
organism, which by virtue of this food-assimilation 
grows,” ete. The entire spirit and compass of the book 
is of university character. . 


THE ARTHUR OF THE ENGLISH POETS. By How- 
ard Maynadier. Boston and New York: Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. Cloth. 454 pp. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 

The Arthurian story has nowhere been so fully told as 
here and none of the less complete stories has been so in- 
terestingly told as is this. It is, in itself, the most 
charming of all English legends and there is something 
in the very atmosphere that lends a charm to the style 
of whoever writes thereof. The attractiveness of 
these legends is not in their beauty nor in their senti- 
ment alone, but in the vigor of the chivalry. It is the 
hero rather than the lover who gives tone to the Arthur- 
ian phase of life. One highly important feature of the 
work is the sharp distinction between the historical and 
the popular Arthur. No less delightful is the way in 
which he traces the variations in the view taken of Ar- 
thur all down ,the line from Spencer to Tennyson. In 
scholarly information and literary excellence this con- 
tribution of Professor Maynadier is of exceptional value 
and interest. 





CORNEILLE’S POLYEUCTE—MARTYR. Edited and 
annotated by Professor George N. Henning of George 
Washington University. Boston: Ginn & Co. 16mo, 
Cloth. 174 pp. List price, 45 cents. 

This is the most matured work of Corneille’s genius, 
in which he thrillingly presents the struggle in earlier 
days between the Christian and the Pagan faiths. ‘The 
French in this drama is specially fitted for college uses, 
and is by no means unfitted for advanced high- 
school purposes. The student is in these pages in the 
presence of a great French master. The editor gives a 
discriminating introduction on Corneille and his times, 
and furnishes such ample and illuminating notes on the 
text as to make a vocabulary unnecessary. It assumes 
that the student reader is fairly acquainted with the 
French tongue. 


CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT: ITS PRINCIPLES 
AND TECHNIQUE. By William Chandler Bagley. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 322 pp. 
Price, $1.25 net. 

This is an exceptionally valuable book for teachers. 
It is prepared with great care, is made upon a broad and 
scholarly plan, is permeated with life, and is notably sane 
in its suggestions. This book is intended primarily for 
students of education in universities, training schools, 
and normal schools, who are prenaring for classrcom 
teaching. especially in the elementary grades. It aims 
to furnish the prospective teacher with a compendium 
of precepts that will aid him in the mastery of technique: 
to interpret these precepts in the light of accepted 


psy- 
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chological principles; and to unite both precepts and 
principles into a coherent and fairly comprehensive sys- 
tem. The data have been gathered chiefly from observ- 
ing the work of efficient and successful classroom teach- 
ers; from text-books and treatises upon the subject of 
school management and classroom practice, numerous 
references to which are found in the footnotes and ‘at the 
close of the chapters; and from general psychological 
principles. The writer is convinced that a successful 
science of education can never be produced by working 
backward from highly wrought theory to concrete prac- 
tice. This procedure is a survival of the deductive habit 
of mind which science has long since discarded as _ to- 
tally inadequate to the discovery of truth. Valid prin- 
ciples of teaching can be derived only from observation 
and induction based upon successful school practice. The 
expert teacher learns through a selective process of trial 
and error how most. effectively to deal with the pupils 
under his care. If a given educational practice is ef- 
fective, there must be back of it somewhere a valid prin- 
ciple. A given practice may be effective in one school 
and ineffective in another. Many of the precepts will 
not be applicable to all schools, but all are applicable to 
the typical American classroom. 

LABICHE’S LA GRAMMAIRE. Edited and annotated 
by Professor Moritz Levi, University of Michigan. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 64 pp. Price, 25 
cents. 

A one-act comedy by a notable Frenchman, who 
helped his countrymen to laugh heartily at the idiosyn- 
cracies of his characters, and yet wrote of these without 
anything of malice or a sneer. Labiche is* a modern 
play-writer, living as late as 1888. His linguistic abil- 
ities as well us his genuine fun won him fame, and he 
was honored by an election to the French Academy. The 
editor adds careful notes on the text, and also avocabu- 
lary. 


BLUTHGEN’S DAS PETERLB VON 
Annotated by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. Cloth. 144 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

This is a bit of German romance of early days, con- 
nected with the old town of Nuremberg, and tells of the 
heroic and victorious struggles of the youth ‘“Peterle,” 
who masters all sorts of difficulties, and wins out in a 
most pleasing and commendable way. ‘There is an ad- 
mirable lesson running through the whole text. LIlllumi- 
native annotations accompany the story, and a full vo- 
eabulary is added. 


NURNBERG. 


OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. By President H. 
F. Pelham of Trinity College, Oxford. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 627 pp. Price, $1.75. 
It would be difficult to speak too highly of this work. 

The author is the writer of the article “Roman History” 
in the last edition of the Encyclopedia Brittanica. This 
volume aims to give attention especially to the period 
which extends from the tribunate (133 B. C.) of the elder 
Gracchus to the fall of Nero (69 A. D.), being the period 
which in the author’s estimation it is most necessary for 
the student to understand. Nothing important enough 
to merit notice has escaped the author’s keen historic 
eye, and his treatment of the various themes is in a dic- 
tion worthy of the historian and his subject. 


MAKING A NEWSPAPER. 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 
net. 

A most informing and entertaining work treating of 
that modern marvel—the great daily newspaper. Mr. 
Given writes, as Jacob Riis speaks, out of his wide ex- 
perience as a newspaper man. He has been on the staff 
of the New York Sun. Here he permits the uninitiated 
to see the inside working of a newspaper office how news 
are gathered, sifted, collated, published, and scattered. 
It is a fascinating bit of description of a realm unknown 
to the many, who yet depend upon these indefatigable 
scribes to furnish them the doings of the previous day. 


By John L. Given. New 
Cloth. 325 pp. Price, $1.50 





THE BURT-MARKHAM PRIMER. 
and Edwin Markham. 
lustrated. 120 pp. 


By Mary E. Burt 
30ston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. II- 
List price, 30 cents. 

A dear little primer. Just such as _ the little people 
would delight in. And it speaks in the identical vocab- 
ulary of childhood, and has something for every phase 
of childhood,—bears to frighten them, rabbits to please 
them, posies to pick, and fruits to eat. A neat key to 
pronunciation, and a word list. are added and worthy 
features, 
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TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
June 5-7: Michigan Musie Teachers, 
Kalamazoo. 
June 18, 19, 20: Kentucky Bduca- 
tional Association, Winchester. 


June 20-22; National Playground As- 
sociation, Chicago. 


June 24-26: South Carolina State 
Teachers’ Association, Chick 
Springs. 


June 25-27: Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Put-in-Bay, Edward M. Van 
Cleve, secretary, Steubenville, Obio, 

July 1-3: Oregon State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Western Division, Salem, 
Miss Aphia L. Dimick, president. 

July 1-2-3-4: American Institute of 
Instruction, Montreal, William C. 
Crawford, Cambridge street, All- 
ston, Mass., secretary. 

July 2, 3, 4: Pennsylvania State Edu- 
eational Association, Greensburg, 
Superintendent R. B. Teitrick, 
president, Brookville. 

July 9-12: National Educational As- 
sociation, Los Angeles, California. 
October 17-19: Vermont State Teacb- 
ers’ Association, Buriington, Vt. 
October 17-19: Northwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Cedar Rap- 

ids, Iowa. 

December 26, 27, 28: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Missoula. 


December 31-January 1, 2, 3, "08: 
Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

Maine at the present time has nine 
district superintendencies; five or six 
have been organized since the ad- 
journment of the last legislature and 
as a direct result of the law which 
was passed at the last session rela- 
tive to the union of towns. The new 
jaw requires the state to pay two- 
thirds of the superintendent’s salary 
when two or more towns or cities 
unite in the employment of a super- 
intendent. The maximum amount 
paid to any one union is $800. A dis- 
trict once formed cannot be dissolved 
for three years except by a_ two- 
thirds vdte of the joint committee; 
this committee being made up of the 
three regular school committee-men 


elected in each town at the annual 
meeting. 
This principle of forming unions 


has come to stay in this state, and the 
next few years will see many dis- 
triets formed under the provisions of 
the law, which in every way provides 
liberally for the welfare of the differ- 
ent districts. 

The newly-formed district of Farm- 
ington and Wilton has elected as its 
superintendent C. W. Pierce of Yar- 
mouth. Mr. Pierce has served two 
years in the district made up of Yar- 
mouth, Cumberland, and Falmouth, 
and his place there has been filled by 
the election of H. M. Moore, who has 
served as principal of the Yarmouth 


High school for a period of sixteen 
years. Charles S. Sewall, formerly 
superintendent in Calais and East- 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 
Summer School 


Third Session, July 8 to August 16, 1907 


Courses in Biology, Chemistry, Commercial] 
Geography, eee. Education (History, 
Theory, and Methods), English (Literature 
and Rhetoric), French, Geology, German, 
Greek, History (American re | European), 
Latin, Mathematics, Physical Education, 
Physics, Psychology, School Administration. 

hese courses are designed for teachers and 
students. Some are advanced courses, others 
are introductory. 

About one hundred suites of rooms in the 
dormitories are available for students. 

For circulars containing full information, 
address 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 
135 Elm Street, - New Haven, Conn. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
Columbia University, New York City 








Professional and Graduate Courses leadin 
to Degrees of B S., A. M., and Ph. D., anc 
Diplomas in Teaching and Supervision. 


25 Departments, 3 Schools of Observation 
and Practice, 185 Courses of Instruction, 150 
Officers and Instructors, 1035 Resident Stu- 
dents, 1425 Partial Students, 5 Fellowships, 
35 Scholarships, $418,000.00 Annual Expendi- 
ture 


Announcement for 1907-08 ready April Ist. 
Teachers College Publications :— 
TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 
Bi monthly, 8th year, $1.00 per year 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 
2nd year, $0.75 to $2.50 a number. 
EDUCATIONAL REPRINTS 


No.1. Report of Massachusetts Committee 
on Industrial Education, 50 cents. 


Descriptive circular on application 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL.D., Dean 


LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 
Cumnock School of Expression 


Summer Session 


Six weeks’ course, opening July 15 
—embracing Reading Aloud, Shake- 
speare, Tennyson, Browning Interpre- 
tation; Dramatic Art, Voice Training, 
Physical Culture. Send for catalog. 
1500 S. Figueroa Street. 








UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
SUMMER TERM 
Five weeks, beginning July 1, 1907 


Total expense, including board and tuition, $30 to $35. 
Credit toward a degree given for all work of college 


grade. ’ 
Delightful summer climate. 
For circulars, address 
JAMES S. STEVENS, Dean 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 





Harvard University 


Summer Courses, 1907 
July 2— August 9 
For particulars apply to the Chairman 
J. L. LOVE, Cambridge, Mass. 














Summer School of the Michigan 
State Normal College 


The facuity of the Michigan State Normal 
College will offer work in ail its departments 
during the six weeks’ summer school of 1907. 
The library and laboratories will be open, and 
all other facilities of the institution will be 
placed at the disposal of the students. Tui- 
tion fee of $3.00 covers all courses and lectures. 

Tuition will be free to summer school stu- 
dents in all classes of the Conservatory of 
Music pertaining to public school work. 

Summer School begins Monday, June 24, 
and closes August 2. Monday, June 24, will 
be classification day. Classes will meet regu- 
larly Tuesday and thereafter. 

Courses offered will be regular, special, and 
general, as follows: 

Regular courses, as indicated in the cat 
alogue. _ 

Special courses will be offered in general 
method by members of the faculty and others 
engaged for this purpose. 

pecial courses of six weeks will be offered 
for village and rural school teachers, and for 
those wishing to prepare for examinations 
before county boards or the State Board of 
Education. 

Courses of six weeks will be given in meth 
ods in the various departments. 

Classes in domestic science and art will be 
carried during the entire teem. 

The training school will be operated asa 
school of observation under the care of the 
regular critics. 

General Courses. The general lecture 
courses which have proved so popular during 
the last few years will be given again this year. 
These areal] free. They will consist of lectures 
on educational themes of interest to teachers 
who seek inspiration, improvement, and ad- 
vancement in their profession, and will be 
oo for the general benefit of the whole 
ody of students. Eminent teachers and lec- 
turers have been engaged for this course 

Send for catalogue. 


L. H. JONES, President 











UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN | 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 24—August 3, 1907 


A regular session of the University 
with emphasis on graduate work. 

Special courses for teachers, including 
a course in the Elements of Agriculture, 
given by Dean Henry of the College of 
Agriculture. 

Summer Session staff of 46 professors, 
22 instructors, and assistants 

Location: Madison the Beautiful 

Tuition fee, $15. 

Send for descriptive bulletin to 


REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison, Wis. 











CAPE MAY SCHOOL 


Agriculture, Industrial Arts 
and Sciences 


For Teachers and Others 
Courses in Agriculture, Home Economics, 
and Manual Training 
Tuition Fee, $5. for each Course 


Combine an outing at the seashore 
with a month of study. 


School opens June 28, closes July 26 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 


Under the auspices of the State Board of 
Education and State Board of Agriculture of 
New Jersey. Governor Stokes will deliver 
address at opening. 


AARON W. HAND, Secretary. 
108 Perry Street. 
Cape May City, N.J. 





port, has been elected to the superin- 
tendency of the new district compris- 
ing Oakland and Fairfield; while 
John W. Foster, formerly principal 


of the Madison schools, has been 
chosen to succeed Mr. Sewall at 
Eastport. 

Clifton E. Wass, formerly principab 
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of the Sangerville High school, has 
been elected superintendent of the 
new district comprising Greenville, 
Sangerville, and Blanchard. The 
towns of Bluehill, Brooklin, and 
Sedgwick have also formed a union 
and have elected Frank E. MeGould- 
rick superintendent. The fifth dis+ 
trict formed the present year com- 
prises Livermore Falls and Jay. This 


district will not be organized until 
the summer vacation. 
PRESQUE ISLE. L. L. Merti- 


man has been elected principal of the 
normal school at Presque Isle by the 
trustees of-:the normal school. Mr. 
Merriman is a graduate of Bowdoin 
College, class of 1897, and has been 





for some years the principal of the 
high school at Presque Isle. 
VERMONT. 
BRATTLEBORO. Deserved rec- 
ognition of qualifications for educa- 
tional work has come to Wesley B&. 
Nims and Miss L. Mabel Nims, 
brother and sister, of West Brattle- 


boro in the appointment of Mr. Nims 
as expert supervisor of thirty-nine 
schools in Brattleboro (town district), 
Halifax, Guilford, Dummerston, and 
Vernon, and in the appointment of 
Miss Nims as her brother's successor 
as principal of Brattleboro Academy. 
Mr. Nims was born in East Sullivan, 
N. H., in 1878 and was gegradu- 
ated . from Cushing Academy in 
1896. In 1900 he Was gradu- 
ated from Yale University. after 
which he studied law in Vut- 
nam, Conn., and Boston University. 
He was admitted to fhe Suffolk county 
bar in January, 1903, and from then 
until the fall of 1904 he taught schcol 
in Dublin, N. H. Sinee then he has 


been principal of Brattleboro Acad- 
emy. Miss L. Mahel Nims was born 
in East Sullivan in 1882. She was 


graduated from Cushing Academy in 


1900 and from Mt. Holyoke College 
in 1904. .In the fall of the lat‘er 
vear she came to Brattleboro, and 
since then she has heen an iastructor 


in the academy. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON, After more than 109 
years, the preliminary work of estab- 
a technical school for working 
men and women of Boston is com- 
pleted, because the board of managers 
of the Franklin Fund has formally 
approved the building plans and spec- 
fications. It is expected that within 


lishing 


the month the work of construction 
will be begun. The fund for the 
creat institution. which will he to 


Boston what the Cooper Tnion is to 
New York. was created by the willof 
Benjamin Franklin. who left to the 
city of Boston a sum which it was 
specified should be put to the lest 
use of the public in general. The 
of the building has been set at 
$350.000, ond it is estimated that after 
equipping the four-story edifice fund 
suflicient to bring $20,000 annual in- 
eome for the running expenses will be 
left. 

GREENFIELD. 
the school committee May 6, H. E. 
tichardson was unanimously re- 
elected superintendent for another 
vear at a salary of $2.990 an advance 
of $200 over his first year. 


cost 


At a meeting of 





RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE Albert Harkness, 
professor emeritus of languages at 
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Dustless 
Schoolrooms 


The gravity of the dust question as appl 


cannot afford to ignore its significance. 


ventilation, very little has been given to dust. 


ied to our schoolrooms is such that we | 
Vhile great attentiou has been given to 


When it is considered how much dust is constantly being raised by shuffling 
feet, it becomes necessary that, in order to correct the dust evil in our schools, we 
must use some means whereby the dust will be prevented from circulating. It has 


is one of the most 


Patent Standard 
economical, 


private houses. 





> potent factors in the spreac 
Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Erysipelas, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and others too numerous to mention. 
Standard Floor Dressing also prese 
and saves its cost many times over. Wil 
barrel or in cans of varying capacity by dealers generally. 
Giller makes process of application easy and 





Floor Dressing 


is used the amonnt of circulating dust is reduced eleven-twelfths. 
a boon this must be to teachers and scholars. 
physical discomfort are not the most serio 


What 
Irritation of eyes and 
is consequences of dust: Dust 

i of diseases such as 


rves the flooring, reduces labor, 
ill not evaporate. Sold by the 


We will apply Standard Floor Dressing, without charge, to the floor of 
one room or. hall in any Hospital, School, or other public building, to 
demonstrate that all we claim for it is true. 
not intended for use on varnished, waxed or polished floors or for use in 


Standard Floor Dressing is 


Testimonials and interesting reports from medical authorities on 
“Dust and its Dangers” gladly furnished upon request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated ) 





EMERSON 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. 
the student a knowledge of his own 


It aims to develop in 
owers in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 


College of Oratory 


interpreter. 
mer sessions. 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


A beautiful new building. Sum- 
Catalogue and full information 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS. 








Brown University, and author of 
many text-books, died May 27 at his 
residence in this city. He had been 
in ill health for several years and his 
death was a result of a complication 
of diseases. Professor Harkness 
eighty-five vears old. 


was 


s 
> 





Chicago University. 

The summer session of the Chicago 
University is always surprisingly full 
of The vast number of 
students, the very atmosphere of the 
campus, 


attractions. 


the social life of the dining 
clubs, the enthusiasm of the profes- 
sors, and the matchless array of spe- 
cial lectures make the season one of 
social, scholastic, and professional 
profit of those in attendance. 

The summer quarter is one of the 
regular quarters of university work. 
The courses are the same in charac- 
ter, method, and credit-value as in 
other parts of the year. In 1907 the 
summer quarter will begin June 15 
and will end August 30. The first 
term will begin June 15; the second 
term, July 25. 

Students may enter for either term 
or for both. 

The amount of work for which reg- 


istration may be made is limited to 
three minors for each term. A cCon- 
siderable number of open lectures 
are provided, which may be attended 
without charge by all members of the 
university. 


2 
o 





Yale Summer School. 


Yale is to have its third summer 
State Superintendent C, D. 
Hine and the leaders of the state edu- 
cationally are all vitally interested in 
the success of this summer work, so 
that Connecticut teachers are rally- 
ing to this school especially. The fac- 
ulty of Yale, the library, and the lab- 
oratories are to be utilized to the 
limit for enhancing the value of the 
This is the third season, and 
everything possible is to be done for 
the pleasure and profit of those in at- 
tendance. 


session. 


eourse, 





FURNISHED HOUSE 


All conveniences, near Boston 


steam or trolley) to let for the summer. One 
acre of land, beautiful trees, fine neighbor- 
hood, quiet, restful. Address 


WM. F. JARVIS, Waltham, Mass. 
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SCHOOL BOARDS and EDUCATORS become more convinced every day 


THAT THE 


Holden Adjustable Book Covers 
Perfect Self Binders 
“T” Binders and 
Transparent Paper 


Are Indispensable in INCREASING T 


Keeping them Clean and Sanitary during the full School Year. 


From January ist, 1907, to April Ist, 1907, we show a 30 per cent. increase 
in our business over same period one year ago. 


Overhaul your Books and Stock and send us your order 





HE LIVES OF THE BOOKS, and 








THE HOLDEN PATENT 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BOOK COVER CO. ] 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. i 


i} 
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tion to its importance as a parilia- 
mentary body or the consequence of 
the*population which it represents. 
To begin with, it is the first sinzle- 
chamber Diet ever assembled in Fin- 


land. The constitution under which 
it was elected marks a new and 
inost interesting stage in Finnish 


history. Besides this, it is the first 
national assembly to include women 
among its members; and it is also 
the only national parliament which is 
dominated by Socialists. 


DEMOCRATIC TENDENCIES IN 
AUSTRIA. 

As was anticipated, the second bal- 

lotings in Austria added to the 


strength of the Socialists, and gave 
them a striking preponderance among 
the twenty-one political parties which 
are represented in the new Reichs- 
rath. Out of a total of 410 members, 
the Socialists have elected eighty- 
three, and the anti-Semites or Chris- 
tian Socialists, who will act with 
them on most questions, have sixty- 
six. Together these two parties, al- 
though they have not an absolute 
control of the house, will be able to 
influence legislation powerfully along 
radical lines. The German clericals 
will have forty-one votes: the four 
non-German clerical parties, eighty- 


three; and the Czech parties eighty- 
one. The smaller political groups, 


while they may shift more or less, 
will, to all practical purposes, attach 
themselves to one or another of these 
large parties. 





FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic and is the hest rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed under 
the Food and Drugs Act June 30, 





1906. Serial number 1098. 
Both Washington, D. C., and the 
commissioner of public instruction 


of Porto Rico have recently adopted 
the “Holden System for Preserving 
Books.” 


(1.) 


the board 
Monday, 


Programs N. E. A. 


The annual meeting of 
of directors will occur on 
July 8, at 11 a. m. 

The meetings of active members of 
the several states to nominate candi- 
dates for appointment on the com- 
mittee on nominations will occur at 
5.30 p. m., July 8, at their respective 
state headquarters or at places named 
in the final edition of the official pro- 
gram. 

The annual meeting of active mem- 
bers for the election of officers, and 
other business will occur at 12 m., 
Wednesday, July 10. 

GENERAL SESSIONS. 

All general sessions will be held in 
the Temple auditorium. 

MONDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 8. 

Address of welcome—Rev. Robert 





J. Burdette, Pasadena, Cal. 

Response — Hon. W. T. Harris 
Washington, D. C. 

President's address—‘How Can 


the School Aid the Peace Movement.” 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa., president of the National 
Educational Association; “Education 
and Democracy,” A. B. Storms, presi- 


dent of Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 
TUESDAY EVENING, JULY 9. 


Greeting from aé_ sister republic, 
Senor Justo Siera, minister publie in- 
struction, Mexico. 

“The Personality of the Teacher,” 
Rt. Rey. T. J. Conaty, bishop of Los 
Angeles. 

“The School in Its Economic Rela- 
tions,” W. O. Thompson, president of 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 10. 

“Shall Teachers’ Salaries Be 
Graded on Merit or by the Clock,” 
E. G. Cooley, superintendent of city 
schools, Chicago, Il. 

“Teachers’ Pensions and Annui- 
ties,” Charles H. Keyes, superintend- 
ent of South District schools, MHart- 
ford, Conn. 

“Other Forms of Compensation for 


Teachers,” George W. Nash, presi- 
dent State Normal and _ Industrial 


School, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

Disecussion—Alexander Hogg, 
perintendent of city schools, 
Worth, Texas. 


su- 
Fort 


THURSDAY EVENING, JULY 11. 
“School for Defectives in Connec- 
tion with the public schools,” - -C. G. 
Pearse, superintendent of city 
schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 
“The school snd the Librarv,’—-J. 


W. Olsen, state superintendent of 
public instruction, St. Paul, Minn. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 12. 
Address, “Call Nothing Common’ 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president of 
State University, Berkeley, Cal. 
“A Significant Lack of © 1lacat onal 


Terminology,” Professor John 

Adams, Univers.ty College London 

England. 

Department of Elementary Educa- 
tion. 

President, Mrs. Alice Woodworth 
Cooley, Grand Forks, N. D.:; vice- 
president, Clarence F. Carroll, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; secretary, Mrs. Jose 
phine W. Hermans, Kansas City, Mo. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 10 


Topic: “Potent Factors in Teaciin:z 
Oral Reading and Oral Languase”’ 
The Use of Story and Poem—Henry 
Suzzallo, department of education, 
Stanford University, Cal. 

Discussion of Story Telling—Miss 
Emma C. Davis, supervisor of _ pri- 
mary schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dramatizing—Thomas C. Blaisdell, 
department of English, State Agricul- 
tural College, Mich. 


Conduct of Daily Recitations in 


“Geography and History—(Speaker to 


be supplied.) 

Expression by Hand—I. C. 
Neill, superintendent of 
schools, Memphis, Tenn. 

General discussion led by John S. 
Welch, supervisor of grammar 
grades public schools, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


FRIDAY MORNING, JULY 12. 


Me- 
public 


Topic: “Geography and History in 
the Life of the Pupil.” 

Geography—Leader, James FP, 
Chamberlain, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Casual Notion in Class Work— 
James F. Chamberlain, Los Angeles 


Normal school, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Illustrative excursions for “Field 
Sight.” 
Emphasis of Commercial and 
dustrial Geography—Leader of 


In- 
dis- 
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cussion, S. L. Heeter, superintendent 
of schools, St. Paul, Minn. 

History in the Life of the Pupil. 
Department of Secondary Educa- 
tion. 

President, Eugene W. Lyttle, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; first vice-president, Wil- 
son Farrand, Newark, N. J.; second 
vice-president, Edwin Twitmyer, 
Bellingham, Wash.; secretary, Philo 
M. Buck, St. Louis, Mo. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 10. 

Round Table Conferences. 

The Preparation of the High 
School Teacher—Leader, Reuben 
Post Halleck, principal of Boys’ High 
school, Louisville, Ky. 

Mathematics—Leader, Charles Am- 
merman, head of department of 
mathematics, the William McKinley 
High school, St. Louis, Mo. 

Graphic Algebra—E, H. Barker, 
principal of high school, Nevada City, 
Oal. 


Problems for Mechanical 
ness in Elementary Algebra—C. M. 
Ritter, former president State Nor- 
mal school, Chico, Cal. 

Original Demonstrations in Geom- 
etry :— 


power 


Expert- 


ose, Nature, and Method of 
Presentation Fletcher Durrell, 
teacher of mathematics, John C. 
Green school, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Time of Introduction and Limita- 
tions—George Alvin Snook; teacher 
of mathematics, Central High school, 
Philadelphia. 

History—-Leader, ©C. E. Locke, 
teacher of history in the Polytechnic 
High school, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Notebook in History Classes: 
Its Value and Its Limitations—Miss 
Ada I. Atkinson, head of the history 
department, high school, Omaha, Neb. 

Discussion led by James E. Mc- 
Known, principal of the Seattle High 
school, Seattle, Wash.; G. A. Thomp- 
son, principal of the Alameda high 


school, Alameda, Cal. 
Place of Modern History in the 
High School Curriculum—E. I. Mil- 


ler, teacher of history, State Normal 
school, Chico, Cal. 

Discussion led by R. 
cipal of high school, San Jose, Cal. 

Science—Leader, Lewis B. Avery, 
superintendent of schools, Redlands, 
Cal. 

The Value and Limftations of 
Quantitative Experiments in Physics 
and Chemistry—George C. Buch, 
ate pee of schools, South Pasadena, 
Cal.; F. Kunzo, principal Cleve- 
land high school, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Use of the Microscope in Biol- 
ogy Classes:— 

The Purpose of Work with the 
Microscope—William M. Kern, presi- 
dent of the State Manual Training 
school, Ellendale, N. D. 

The Kinds of Microscope Work 
Valuable for High School Students— 
H. F. Wegener, principal high school, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Training Students to Use the 
Microscope—J. B. Lillard, teacher of 
biology, the William McKinley High 


D. Hunt, prin- 


school, St. Louis, Mo. 
Discussion led by Carl J. Ulrich, 
Central High school, Duluth, Minn. 


Results of Improved Methods of 
Physic Teaching—(To be supplied.) 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 
11. 

Topic: “The Relation of the High 
Schools to Industrial Life.” 

The Function and the Value of the 
Commercial Course—J. H. Francis, 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


MONEY IN COMMERCIAL ART, 
Ambitious young men and women 
should send for my booklet “A New 
Door to Success,” which gives full 
details of my method of teaching 
drawing. A full year’s practical art 
instruction for $30.00. Grant Hamil- 
ton Studio, Suite 719 Flatiron Bldg., 
New York. 








HELP WANTED. 


TEACHER. Southern University 
wants technical graduate to teach 
mechanical drawing, graphic  statis- 
tics, and surveying. Must have had 
experience in field work. Salary 
$600-$800. Suite 144. 305 Broadway, 
Missed 

WE WANT one lady or gentleman 
to take orders and deliver for us, 
rapid seller, highest quality goods, 
sales in almost every house. Best of 
pay and no money required to carry 
on the work. We will send a propo- 
sition as soon as we hear from you, 
also sample pair of six-inch shears for 
twenty-eight cents—stamps or silver. 
Write at once. United Shear Oo., 
Westboro, Mass. 

A WOMAN TEACHER from Ohio 
who is to be in Lowell for the sum- 
mer would like office work or tutor- 
ing for a few hours each day. Is a 
college graduate. Address V—L, 
care of Journal of Educ: ation. 





AGENCIES will find this new de- 
partment a useful one for their busi- 
ness. Address, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 








TO LET. 

TO RENT. Furnished Cottage, five 
rooms and bathroom, hot and cold wa- 
ter, steam heat. Twenty-two miles from 


Boston, ten minutes walk to electrics, 
fifteen to station. Apply 1101-4 
Tremont Building, Boston. 

HOUSE TO LET for the summer 
months. Address, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 


A FURNISHED HOUSE. Com- 
plete and modern in all appointments, 
within two miles of Boston and Har- 
vard, near street cars and yet in 
quiet neighborhood, will be available 
for a group of teachers at a low price. 
Apply “Summer Rent,” care Jour- 
nal of Education. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR INDIGESTION, Dyspepsia, 
Heartburn, Sour Stomach, Digestive 
Tablets have no superior. They are 
sure to relieve and cure. Fifty cents 
a box. Sent postpaid. Address J. 
F. W., care Journal of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 

WANTED IN A HOME. A woman 
teacher who would like to spend July 
and August near Boston and is will- 
ing to assist in a home until 2 p. m., 
being entirely free for the rest of the 
afternoon and evening, for good 
board and reasonable compensation, 
should write to Z—X, care of Journal 
of Education. 





a week, in August at slight 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TEACHERS wishing the best of 
camp life in New Hampshire with ex- 
tra good board, through July for $6.50 
increase 
in price, apply to L. L. W—, 74 Per- 
kins street, Somerville, Mass. 





AT THE COVE, Friendship, Me., 
take the steamer Monhegan from 
Portland at 7 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and you will reach Friend- 
ship at 1 o’clock,—in time for lunch- 
eon,—after one of the finest sails on 
the whole Maine coast.. Or, if you 
prefer to come all the way by land, 
take the train to Waldoboro at any 
point from Boston, Maine Central 
railroad, arriving at 3 o’clock, and 
reaching “The Cove” at about 4.30 
o’clock, after a delightful drive from 
Waldoboro. Write to Miss Mary A. 
Lawry, Somerville, Mass. 





Nuttall’s Birds of the U. 
Canada. Cloth. $3.00. 


ES 
914 pages. 


IR D 110 colored illustrations. 
OOK 272 black and white illustrations. 
THE IDEAL DESK-BOOK 


Special introduction price to 
teachers, $2.00 postpaid. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 


S. and 











Diplo ad 


and CERTIFICATES for Public and 


Pri pin Sahel, Coslogee andl Sosiens 
nv 













ature and Pedagogy in America. 
aims to develo 


thinker or an in reter. A 
beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Graduates are 
sought to teach Oratory, Physi- 
eal Culture, Dramatic Art, Lit- 
erature, Pedagogy. 27th year 
ooeee Tuesday, Sept. 24th, 1907. 
Address 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D., President. 


The largest school of Oratory, Liter- 
It 
in the student a 

knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
. pression, whether as a creative 

























THE 


HOME UNIVERSITY oF chicago 


OFFERS 
Correspondence Courses in over 30 subjects for 
Teachers, Writers, Social Workers, Ministers, Phy 
sicians, Bankers, and Students desiring to finish 
either a High School or College course. One-half 
the work for a Bachelor degree may thus be done 


TWE UNIVERSITY OF CHIGAGO, Box Z CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





FISHE 


Excellent facilities for 


imam AGENCY 


Por Manual. >" ™*"-8: 12 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





4 Ashburten Pi, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 223" 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, a Century Bidg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
Washington, 1505Penn. Ave. Denver, Col..405 Cooper Bldg. Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. 
Chicago, 203 3 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash, 7313 Sookers Bk, Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bld 





The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885 Tel. Hay, 975-4. 
none exe thee EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE ‘“Socc0"snisc 


Send for manual with Five Deductions from Ten Years’ Experience 
. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © *:-2Ssencor strect, Boston 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 geyisten st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


447 MAIN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Teachers provided for all branches and departments. 




















THE S Cl ec N C E puRaee ew . Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 


General, Technical, and Practical Educators 
For Teachers of any subject who can also coach 


athletic teams, or specialists in Physical Training 
and Athletics, write us. Instructors wanted for 
best schools and universities; $600 to $3,000 yearly. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 

212 S. Second Street, Rockford, Ill. 


WOODW AR 


Positions Waiting. 





ATHLETIC PHYSICAL 


COACHES DIRECTORS 








TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Correspondence Solicited, 311 MAIN ST., WORCESTER. 





‘on Un. CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


' THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 BOISE, 


INTER-MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ 


The Pacific Slope and Great West pays highest salaries. Teachers are indemand. 
rates to rural teachers. If interested,address GEO. L. DILWORTH, Austin, Nevada. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LOS ANGELES. One Fee for Two Offices. BERKELEY. 


The great Agency of the West, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 


FIFTH AVE 








AGENCY 











Some New Books. 








Title. Author. Publisher. Price, 
England and the English .. ary Hueffer McClure, Phillips & Co., N. Y. —— 
Brown of Harvard.............+...... oung & Coleman G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 6 _ 
Races and Immigrants in America............ Commons The Macmillan Co., - 1.50 
The New Basis of Civilization. cobeecseee Patten a ‘6 es “ 1.00 
Individual Training in Our Colleges “eet, Sp Birdseye ‘ “e “ 5 1.75 
Sappho and Phaeton.. ; seccosess Mackaye ‘ Th - “a 1.25 
Through Savage ‘Europe Rs. Fle Se ee Windt J. B. Lippincott Co., “ Sos 
An Express Of ** 76" .....+00 see sees ceeeeeer es Hubbard Little, Brown & Co., Boston —— 
Memories of the Month Maxwell Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y. 2.50 
Reed Anthony,Cowman Adams Houghton, Mifflin & Co. , Boston 1.75 
The Story of a Pathfinder... .........-...+0-+.+- Deming 6 - 6 1,25 
The Popular Ballad..............-.02--004 eee Gummere . * of S see 1.50 
The Confessions of a Daddy.........-...-+++++ Butler Century Co., a 
Indiam Picturesand Problems..... ee Malcolm E. P. Dutton & Co., ae 3.00 
Harper’s Outdoor Book for Boys.. -.-.. Adams Harper & Br 08., “ 1.75 
The Princess and the Ploughman.. cece Kingsley ss ~ 1.25 
The Life of Charles A. Dana.........---+++++++ Wilson ~ ; a 3.00 
A German Grammar . eek ve abc gb ec oss: aman D. ©. Heath & Co., Boston — 
Vulgar Latin.. Grandgent ‘* Pe a 
The English Flower Garden ..ee+-++++ Robinson Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. 6.00 
How to Prepare for t Europe. dasha desenkes <.'63 Guerber Dodd, Mead & Co., “ 2.00 
Alice-for-Short. . cscecocssccse-seoce DOMOrgan’ Henry Holt & Co., ” 1.75 








Mrs. Wunder—‘ Washington was a 
versatile man.” 

Mr. Wunder—‘“He had to be to 
look like aH his pictures.”—Baltimore 
American. 


Of course, the man who paints pic- 
tures is a genius, and the man who 
paints houses isn’t, but the man who 
paints houses often makes the larger 
income.—Somerville Journal. 


IDAHO 


Special | 


principal of the Polytechnic High 
school, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Function and the Value of the 
Manual Training Course—J. Stanle Vv 
Brown, superintendent of Tow nship 
High school, Joliet, Ill. 

The Function and the Value of the 
Agricultural Course—A. B. Grahaw. 
professor in Ohio State University. 
Columbus, Ohio. ; 

Report of committee on 
courses of study—Gilbert B. Morri- 
son, principal of the William MeKin- 
ley High school, St. Louis, Mo. 


six-vear 


~ 
> 


THE MAGAZINES. 





—The leader in the June Atlantie 
Monthly is a thoughtful article on 
“The Personal Factor in the Labor 


Problem,” by 
erate, sensible, 


Hayes Robbins—mod- 
and practical in tone. 
Rey. S. M. Crothers contributes a 
charming essay entitled .“The 
Colonel in the Theological Seminary “y 
Of the essays, Paul E. More's schol- 
arly and readable study. “The Forest 
Philosophy of India,’ H. C. Greene's 
discriminating paper on George Mere- 
dith, 


and Professor Perrin’s review 
of Rhodes’s “History of the United 
States” form the larger part. As 


“human document” 
much-discussed poet, 
of Walt Whitman,” by 
der, is of value. The serials, Miss 
| Sinclair’s “The Helpmate” and Gen- 
(eral Morris Schaff’s popular West 
| Point papers, continue with incress- 
ling interest. 


concerning 
“Recollections 
Ellen M. Cal- 





National 
Mitchell 
through 


for June the 
Chapple, leads 
interesting jou 


—In the 
editor, Joe 
his readers 


neys at the national capitol, and ! is 
| “Happy Habit in Graduation Days” 
| is one of the best things that has ap- 


peared in this department 
| was inaugurated. The second install- 
| ment of that charming serial, “A T’o- 
mance of Arlington House,” by Sarah 
A. Reed, appears, and there are 

| number of short stories. Herbert O 
MecCrillis contributes an_ illustrated 
article entitled “Britons Who Fought 


since t 


at Bunker Hill.” The home depait- 
| ment contains its usual number cf 
helpful hints, while there are a num- 


ber of poems reflecting beautiful sen- 
timent. 


aNIVE RSITY write for Catalogues 


Sai Price-List, 


PUBLISHING? Aa —— 
COMPANYS 2 29 Weet ‘te oa 


©} @ New York. @ 
N. EB. Dept. 
































250 Devonshire Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 











| " Educational Institutions | 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
| STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 





BRIDGEWATER:» 
For both sexes. For catalogue: 
address the Principal, A.G.Boypen, A. M: 


Srae NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
| Principal, J. ASNURY PITMAN. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircusvurs, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JouN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FramInGHAm, Mass 
For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


Mass. . 
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KEITH'S 
The program arrang ed for Keith’s 
next week looks as though it will fur- 
nish an ideal entertainment for this 
season of the year, as it is composed 
entirely of bright, attractive num- 
bers, Th pr neipal feature will 
be ‘The Stunning Grenadiers,” 
the most ambitious effort n 
the way ofl \ girl act’ vet 
pre ited in vaudeville. Mr. and Mrs, 
Sidney Drew, the best sketch players 
f the day, are to commence a three- 
veeks’ engagement The first play 
et they are to give is “The Yelow 
Dragon.” Sear] 1 Violet Allen and 
the companys ve a novel offering 
called “The Traveling Man.” Four 
if the members of the Boston Sym- 
ho orchestra who have orzanized 
vhat they have named the Karl 
Barleben string quartette in de 
ference to their uler, are to play 
ETI TE rograms of music, *Motor- 
ng an extremely funny travesty; 
Bert Levy, the famous cartoonist of 
“Ty Morning Telegraph’: the Wita 
Banzai troupe of Japanese acrobats: 
Tilly Whitney, pianologist;: Sanden, 
naker of sand pictures; Rhodes and 
Carte! comedy acrobats: Howard 
id Lewis. cross-fire onversational 
sts the Kramers, in a droll sketch, 
and tl kinetegraph will comp'ete 
the } 
—-- —— ff 
Educational News. 
The June issue of Messrs. Hough- 
) \lifflin vel Cols Edueational 
Bulletin cor is an article of Mrs. 
\lice Woodworth Cooley on “Teach 
e Language in the First Three 
Grades. Mrs. Cooley is the author 
f “Language Lessons from _ Litera- 
n if Webste Cooley Lan 
age Series. Copies of this articl 
* hers will | St postpaid to n\ 
address po equest Messrs 
Houghto \Miffi ind Co vill also 
be glad to send other monographs by 
Mrs. Cooley and by W. F. Webster 
oO he teaching of English fron 
vrade ITV. up through the high school 
nd cireulars showing how the books 
| Webster-Cooley Language 
Series can be grouped to meet the re- 
ents of any system of schools, 
ie See 
Rates have been made from the 
Canadian passenger territory for the 
Los Angeles eeting as follows: 
M treal to Los Angeles and return, 
C7 | Port nad Me SS1 5 lo 
ronto, $84.25: Kingston, Ont., $79.50; 
(ot STON0 (due hee, SS3.50: Sher- 
ooke, STOO Sal conditions as 
» stopovers, ete., will apply as have 
imed by the Western Passen- 
ger Association. 
——____—_—_#— 
r} demand for the articles com- 
sing the “Holden System for Pre- 
S e Tlooks” has inereased steadily 
ve vear without an exception for 
over fifteen years. The demand this 
vear is considerably larger than ever 
before up to June 1, which is very 
eood evidence that economy and in- 
sed sanitation are produced by 
the adoption of this system. which 
takes care both of the outside and 
nside of the books. 








A TEACHER'S ENROLLMENT FEE 


isequivalent to INSURANCE. No need of | 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 353 Fifth 
Ave., corner 34th St.,. New York. Telephone, 
3688 Madison Sq. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular F. | 





as some Teachers’ Agency work 1s, good agencies suffer because there are so 
DESIRABLE: men? irre sponsible agencies that inform multitudes of teachers of real or sup- 
— vacancies. Employers should distinguish between recommendation and notification 
gencies. In 1899 Col.Fowler of the Kentucky Military Institute engaged two teachers through 
as, and was so surprised to get only recomme ndations of suitable candidates that he has ap- 
plied tous every yearsince rome thie AGENC President Teekel of “the Union Springs 
has engaged three teachers through this soard of Education came in last week for 
three teachers, ‘‘ 1 am disposed to leave this matter entirely in your hands,” he said. Within 
two hours three teachers in three different counties were ergaged by lor . distance telephone, 
and he went home assured that the places were well filled.as those he has entrusted to 
us in the past have been. This is the sort of work this agency is p articularly WORK 
qualified to do and noted for doing. Try our 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





ag ss ERS’ 
| Oe i Oa ¢ 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


“BREWE 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 


* 
fe 


500 





introduces te College 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Famulies 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





THE ALBERT TEACH 
C.J. ALBERT, Manager 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
LARGE CLIENTAGE, result of twenty-two years’ experience 
Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 
ary and Public Schools. 


ERS’ AGENCY 


it. 
Positions filled in 28 State 
300 in State Normal Schools, over 5,000 in Second- 
Get in line now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Book free. 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 





Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other ners to colleges, publie- 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wa. O. PRATT, Manager. 

JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY “ec cicreo”™ 
“CHICAGO 


SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
mean nds candidates and uses its influence in securing ++.» ee 
is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 
now good until close of season of 1907 Write for circular and blanks to-day 


BURE 


NOW 


8 





with good general education wanted for department work in 


PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Co lleges in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 


tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
1 Market St., tFarrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo 


12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St. 





Assists Teachers in Obtaining 


, Albany, N. We 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge 
During each year places teachers in at lowa, 
sota, North and South Dakota, Wyoming, 
Montana, 


H. 
and in Minne- 
Utah, Idaho, 


Sabin 
least 80 counties in 
Nebraska, Colorado, 


Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in eve ry 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. Drs Moines, Iowa, 





$00 0009000000000009 00000000 00000000000000 00000000 00 
3 Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 
WM. F. JARVIS 


29-A Beacon St. 
Agency ALVIN F. PEASE. 
Se bette tp ip tp te tp dn ppp i bei ie dnd tntp  D 
Room 473, Y.M.C. A. Bldg., Portland, Maine 


NEW ENGLAND BIG DEMAND ‘i Z*ae%%s* YOU 


THE NEW CENTURY TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


+ 


* 


Boston, Mass. 


oe 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 








ARTHUR B. FURNER Established 1880. Our work does not end in recommend- 
GEORGE M. DOWNING ing you; we energetically follow up your interests 
Proprietors 1420 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, 








644 JOURNAL OF 


THE ACME OF TRAVEL 





UNION 
PACIFIC 





The Overland Limited 


TO SAN FRANCISCO 


The Los Angeles Limited 


TO LOS ANGELES 
Two of the most perfectly appointed trains ever put in service 
In these trains the highest standard of comfort, convenience, and 
luxury is reached. 
Brilliantly lighted with electricity, and equipped with 


COMPOSITE OBSERVATION CARS 


Making the run from Chicago in 


Less Than Three Days 


VIA THE 


Union Pacific Railroad 


For Books that Tell and reservations in sleeping cars, address 
W. TMIASSEY, N. E. F. & P. Agent 
176 Washington Street, Boston, [lass. 


R. TENBROECK, G. E, Agent 
287 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








EDUCATION June 6, 1907 


1830 The Oldest Teachers’ Organization In Existence. 1907 


AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION 


Montreal, Quebec 





1907 


A Strong Program of International Import. 
Delightful Scenery en route. 

Broad and Varied Field of Historic Interests. 
Ample Accommodations. Low Rates. 
Excursion Parties from Central Points. 


Those desiring to organize parties should write to 
MR. ALLISON E. TUTTLE, Bellows Falls, Vt 


JULY I, 2, 3, 4, 





One-Fare Rates for Side Trips from 


MONTREAL 
East and West, by Rail and Water. 


The Opportunity for Rest, Recreation, and Inspira- 
tion that many teachers have been asking 
the Institute to furnish. 


Send to the S ta for |} B 


President 
Hon. Wa r E. | I ; H e, | 
Secretary Treasurer 
Wm. C, ( A | 
Cam! ge St., Allston Dist., I M . I 
Asst. Secretary Asst. Treasurer 
E Nn ( A» 4 I I 
Ansonia, Conr I \ 









Travel on the Santa Fe, going to the N. E. A. convention 
in Los Angeles, July 8-12, 1907 










more up 


San Francisco 


—— 





SS 
Los Angeles 






Fred Harvey meals, the best in the West. 





Only line under one management Chic igo to California. 
Excellent service ev ery mile and every minute 
It's the cool w ay in summer You travel a mile and 


It's the picturesque way. You may see the Grand Canyon 


of Arizona. the world's greatest scenic wonder 
——— 


You travel on a safe road, a dustless and a comfortable 












in the sky through New Mexico and Arizona 















road. 





personally conducted. 








very low rates. Liberal stop-overs and return limits. 
details later. 














Santa Fe Trail.” 
Address S. W. MANNING, G.N.F.A. 
332 Washington St., Boston, 


Special Excursions on certain days, via Grand Canyon, 


Round-trip tickets will be on sale for this occasion at 


Ask for N. E. A. folder and “To California over the 


Along the his: 
toric SantaFe 
Trail 214 to the 
Grand Canyon 
TSAyizona 


Full 


Mass 


